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Help Your Traffic Forces 
To Give Best Serwice 


URGES ABBOTT D. SPAULDING 


Division Traffic Supervisor, State Area, Illinois Bell Tele- 


phone Co., 


Springfield 


FUNDAMENTALS of good service—service that not 


only satisfies but pleases the subscriber. 


The indi- 


vidual operator is important in producing good ser- 


vice. 


Working conditions as well as company poli- 


cies in employing and training employes affect 


service. 


Specific and general ways suggested in 


which the manager can help chief operator and the 


traffic force. 





that all telephone service—and I 

ise the word service to designate 
the subscriber’s attempts to call 
other subscribers — whether good, 
bad or indifferent, is made at the 
switchboard. The operator at the 
switchboard manufactures instanta- 
neously, to individual order, each call 
that is requested. Here is where 
your product is made. Is it good, 
poor or indifferent service? 


| IS AXIOMATIC in traffic work 


This product you sell, called tele- 
phone service, is inextricably bound 
to, or in with, the personnel that ren- 
ders the service. The quality of the 
service, if geod, can be credited to 
the traffic personnel; or, if poor or 
indifferent, it can be improved 
through the personnel. 

Poor service is not only poor in 
the sense that it annoys and dis- 
pleases subscribers; it may represent 
poor or faulty operating practices. 
When, in our efforts to please the 
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public, we add frills or non-standard 
operating practices to our operating 
work, we may be impairing the real 
telephone service. We may be getting 
our operators away from the simple 
fundamentals of good operating 
which are so essential to service if 
service is to be good 24 hours a day. 
Poor service itself—as it is manu- 
factured, call by call, at the switch- 
board—is made up of faulty operat- 
ing which causes: 
Cut-offs 
Wrong numbers 
Double connections 
Poor ringing 
Failure to answer recalls, and 
slow answers to recalls 
Failure to answer calls promptly 
Failure to speak clearly so that 
subscribers can understand 
Acceptance of doubtful orders 
Inattention 
Indifferent service can sometimes 
do as much harm to subscriber rela- 





tions as poor service. There is an 
element of certainty lacking in indif- 
ferent service and it is this that 
causes subscribers to be annoyed. 
They frequently feel that the oper- 
ator is not giving their call the at- 
tention it should have. 
Encourage Operators to Give 
Service the “Added Touch” 
Good service consists not only of a 
good quality of service that satisfies 
the subscriber; it should go a step 
farther and “please’’ the subscriber. 
Any efforts made by traffic forces to 
personalize the service should be en- 
couraged, for it is this added touch 
that can make a high grade, techni- 
cally good service more pleasing and 
appealing to the subscribers. 
Admittedly, there are factors that 
enter into telephone service which 
are not controlled by the operating 
forces but by the subscribers them- 
These are usually delays in 
the completion of calls caused by 
“busy” and “don’t answer” condi- 
tions at the called telephone station 
and through faulty PBX operating 
on the subscriber’s own switchboard. 
Here are conditions that subscrib- 
ers consider unsatisfactory for they 
usually place a call to talk now 
rather than later and any delay in 
reaching the called station is annoy- 
ing. It is the responsibility of oper- 
ating forces to minimize these delays 
as much as possible. 


selves. 








Having touched on a few funda- 
mentals of service, let’s not forget 
that the first precept in this work of 
“helping your traffic forces” can be 
summed up in the sentence: “All 
telephone service is made, call by 
call, by the operator at the switch- 
board.”’ 

Knowing now that the individual 
operator at the board is so all im- 
portant in providing telephone ser- 
vice, policies in regard to the employ- 
ment, training and working condi- 
tions of these girls should be clearly 
defined. 

Under employment we have the 
following very important facts to 
consider: 


1. Every girl over the age of 18 can- 
not possibly qualify as a prospective 
telephone operator. 

Here the problem is not only one 
of age, but one of education, health, 
home environment and adaptability. 
A high-school graduate is usually 
preferred in employing an inexperi- 
enced operator. The matter of 
health and physical characteristics 
are of great importance. Good eye- 
sight, hearing, unimpaired speech, 
proper height and size, as well as 
an adequate reach are all physical 
factors. 

Then, too, a prospective opera- 
tor’s permanence of residence and 
her likelihood of fitting into the 
telephone traffic organization must 
also be considered. 

2. The selection process is very im- 
portant and should be carefully under- 
taken by the chief operator with full 
knowledge as to what is required and 
full authority to act. 

This process is the most impor- 
tant function of employment. No 
organization can hope to cope with 
its problems if the new personnel 
coming to the job is not the best 
available for the job involved. The 
chief operator can, by the careful 
interviewing of selected applicants, 
do much to prejudge their fitness. 
The interview should be carried 
out to achieve the following pur- 
poses: 

A. To give the applicant a fair 
hearing. 

B. To determine her qualifica- 
tions in order to reach a tentative 
decision as to her eligibility. 

C. To inform the applicant 
concerning the work and the con- 
ditions of employment so that she 
may decide whether she would 
like to be a telephone operator. 


3. The manager can and should as- 
sist the chief operator in making her 
final selections but the ultimate deci- 
sion should rest with the chief operator, 
if she is to be held fully accountable for 
the service. 
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The final selection is more a mat- 
ter of judging between several elig- 
ible applicants, and the advice and 
help of the manager should be wel- 
come. Having measured the appli- 
cants according to telephone oper- 
ating standards, the resultant 
choice should be final and decisive, 
so that every energy can then be 
devoted to the subsequent training 
and development of the operator. 

If the selective process is under- 
standingly used and the final selec- 
tion of each applicant for the job 
of operating carefully undertaken, 
the first important step has been 
taken to provide the highest grade 
of telephone service. To see that 
this plan and treatment are fol- 
lowed in your office is the first 
really big thing that you can do to 
“Help Your Traffic Forces.” 

Chief Operator’s Final 

Decision on New Employe 


After employment comes training 
and a period of probationary effort 
when your chief operator must 
finally decide if the new employe 
is properly qualified and will make 
a satisfactory operator. If there is 
a definite doubt in the mind of the 
chief operator that a particular 
new operator will not, within an 
average time, make a_ qualified 
operator, the fair thing for the 
service, for the office and for the 
girl is to tell her so and let her go. 
No service can be good and be bur- 
dened with an operator partially 
qualified. 

On the other hand, occurrences of 
this character would definitely in- 
dicate that the selection had not 
been carefully made. The more 
careful the selection, the less op- 
portunity there is for subsequent 
failure in ranks of new employes. 

In this matter of training there 
is much that can be done in most 
offices. The job of operating is not 
complicated, but it represents a 
combination of knowledge and skill, 
a coordination of mental alertness 
and physical dexterity that defies 
perfection or near perfection, un- 
less it is reduced to skilled operat- 
ing habits. 

Most of your offices train new 
operators right at the switchboards 
through observation and actual 
operating on commercial traffic. 
This is undoubtedly the most eco- 
nomical; and it is practical if some- 
one, preferably the chief operator, 
is careful to watch the methods 
used by the new girl in handling 
cords, keys, plugs, etc. After all, 
remember that habits are being 
formed and they must be correct 
habits. 


At this point it is well to con- 
sider that there are many ways to 
operate and that there are various 
ways of doing the multiplicity of 
operations; but usually there is 
only one correct method, and that 
in the long run will be the simp!est 
and easiest way, not only for the 
individual operator but also for the 
good of the service. All operators 
should be sold on the need for 
standard practices and methods, for 
it makes their work easier and the 
service better. 

Standard practices and methods 
are the backbone of the universal 
service so essential to nation-wide 
telephony. These practices are the 
direct result of experience and ex- 
periments designed to give the best 
service humanely possible. Constant 
studies and trials are ever under way 
to improve even further. 

In considering these various 
phases of the traffic job, you have 
probably noticed how frequently 
the chief operator is mentioned and 
what an important part she plays in 
it all. The beginning of your re- 
sponsibility in traffic work, of 
course, is in the selection and de- 
velopment of the chief operator. 


Importance of Care in 

Selection of Chief Operator 

No traffic force can function effi- 
ciently and give of its best in meet- 
ing service responsibilities without 
a capable directing head who is in 
a position to, and does, assume full 
authority. This individual is the 
chief operator of the central office 
and, whether the office is large or 
small, such a position is essential 
to successful administration. 

Inasmuch as the full responsibil- 
ity for service at the switchboard 
rests upon the chief operator, any 
time a manager is called upon to 
select or appoint a new chief oper- 
ator it is extremely important that 
merit alone, in the light of require- 
ments for the job, govern the selec- 
tion. 

While the job of chief opera- 
tor varies considerably, depending 
upon the size of the office, still the 
basic characteristics are somewhat 
the same. The average chief opera- 
tor’s job has a number of component 
parts. She is responsible: 

(1) For the selection and employ- 
ment of new traffic employes. 

(2) For the training and develop- 
ment of all traffic employes. 

(83) For directing, supervising, 
instructing and satisfying the en- 
tire force. 

(4) For the interpretation, intro 
duction and carrying out of all 
operating practices. 
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For satisfying and pleasing 
subscribers on complaints, adjust- 
melts, etc. 

For records and reports. 

) For the service at all times 
anc under all conditions. 

In selecting or helping to select 
an ndividual best qualified to meet 
the requirements of the chief oper- 
ator’s job, it is best to look for such 
individual characteristics as initia- 
tive. dependability, leadership, per- 
sonality, experience in handling 
people—otherwise known as execu- 
tive ability—and operating knowl- 
edge and skill. 

While there may be many other 
standards and measurements, it is 
safe to abide by these few. If the 
job be in the smallest office, they 
are essential; and if the job be com- 
plex and in the largest office, these 
qualifications cover the major con- 
siderations. 





Best Chief Operator 
Needs Advice and Help 

A good, capable chief operator 
makes the manager’s job easier; 
but even the best chief operator 
needs direction, advice and assist- 
ance at times—and here is where 
the manager can really help his 
traffic forces. 

Let us now assume for the pur- 
pose of carrying on this discussion 
that you have a qualified and ca- 
pable chief operator in charge of 
your central office, so that the prob- 
lem from now on is to maintain this 
condition as well as to assist in all 
ways possible the future adminis- 
tration. 

A chief operator is like any other 
human being in respect to wanting 
advice and possibly needing direc- 
tion. The kind of a job she does 
will not depend entirely on your 
efforts and your interest but rather 
on your interest in her efforts. The 
manager who is giving the best 
kind of help is the one who lets 
his chief operator run her own job 
entirely but who keeps sufficiently 
in touch with her and her efforts 
so that she knows he is aware of 
what is going on. 

Failure to improve in any per- 
formance or failure to attempt to 
improve is all too frequently tied 
in with the more serious condition 
being in a rut because, appar- 
ently, no one above is interested in 
progress or lack of progress. It is 
very important that the manager 
should be interested in his chief 
operator’s problems and her solu- 
tion of those problems. 

If you want to help your traffic 
forces, prompt action and treatment 
On your part will be essential to the 
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encouragement of an attitude of 
mutual cooperation. Your action 
on referred items will be the cri- 
terion on which future efforts will 
be based. If you can’t care for the 
items referred, say so and, if pos- 
sible, offer an explanation as to the 
reason for the failure. 

The common problem of equip- 
ment trouble or lack of equipment 
is a good case in point. No central 
office can give adequate service 
with inadequate equipment. or 
faulty equipment. Here is a splen- 
did place to begin with your chief 





ABBOTT D. SPAULDING, Springfield, 
lll., division traffic supervisor of state 
area, Illinois Bell Telephone Co., dis- 
cusses the process of selecting em- 
ployes who will put the “personal 
touch" in service and the manage- 
ment's responsibility in producing 
good service. 


See that all trouble is 
cleared reasonably soon and that 
deferred cases of trouble are cared 
for by proper follow-up. 

Inadequate equipment of a major 
character must be decided on a cost 
basis as well as a question of ser- 
vice policy. If it is decided not to 
spend the money, tell the chief 
operator frankly so she can figure 
out the extent of her handicap and 
work to keep its effect at a mini- 
mum. Minor cases of inadequate 
equipment or equipment shortages 
should be cared for reasonably soon 
in order to maintain minimum ser- 
vice reactions. 

All cases of service criticism 
given to the manager should be re- 
ferred direct by him to the chief 
operator. Thus she is in a position 
to take prompt action and report 
back to the manager any corrective 
treatment. Remember that a ser- 
vice complaint is of real value to 


operator. 


your chief operator if sufficient 
facts are obtained so that some- 
thing constructive can be done 
about it. 

All complaints should be pinned 
down to specific instances of poor 
service, particularly as to time of 
day, extent of difficulty and fre- 
quency of occurrence, if involving 
more than one call. A complaint 
of a general character is of little 
value unless several of them are 
received, in which event they prob- 
ably reflect a serious service condi- 
tion. 

Many managers, in addition to 
receiving complaints of poor ser- 
vice, receive commendations of the 
service from the subscribers they 
contact. These commendations are 
of inestimable value to your traffic 
forces for they represent the com- 
munity’s appreciation of their 
efforts and, consequently, they 
should all be passed on to your 
chief operator. They can be posted 
on a bulletin board in a conspicu- 
ous place in the traffic quarters as 
incentives for greater effort. 

Manager Should Know 

Employes in His Exchange 

In addition to caring for equip- 
ment problems and service criticisms 
or commendations, the manager 
should concern himself with knowing 
something about personnel problems 
in the traffic forces. Every manager 
owes it to himself and to his company 
to know the employes in the organ- 
ization. This condition can best be 
met and fostered by visits to the 
operating room and a friendly inter- 
change of greeting and comment, as 
the occasion arises. 

Personnel problems, as they have 
come to be called, involve not only 
considerations of employes’ wages 
and hours of work but they include 
the important subject of working 
conditions, alluded to _ previously. 
Working conditions, as we know 
them in traffic work, involve not only 
the operating room with its problems 
of heating, ventilation and comfort, 
but also the rest of the operators’ 
quarters. 

Here the keynote should be cleanli- 
ness at all times and, if the office is 
large enough to justify a restroom, 
it should be remembered that these 
quarters are for rest and relaxation. 

In the operating room correct pos- 
ture chairs, as well as individual 
headsets for each operator, are very 
important. The necessity for ade- 
quate heat—particularly for all 
night operators—and proper light- 
ing are essential if the operators 
are to do their best. 

Ventilation, particularly in the 
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summertime, with provision for fans 
as needed, is an important factor in 
getting good work done. The money 
that it costs to provide adequately for 
these facilities pays for itself in in- 
creased efficiency and improved ser- 
vice. 

Working Conditions Affect 

Quality of Service 

The problem of working conditions 
plays'an important part in the qual- 
ity of the service furnished. The na- 
ture of an operator’s work, with its 
elements of speed and accuracy, is 
such that all external factors should 
be as favorable as possible to produce 
a minimum of distractions. 

Concentration on each individual 
call is required and this is impaired 
if the operator is tired, uncomfort- 
able or ill at ease in her work. Many 
times in the course of the day, an 
operator must step up her speed in 
order to handle an increased volume 
of calls, and this is only possible as 
a regular thing if all other factors 
are favorable. 

A good rule to remember is that 
service in any community is no bet- 
ter than the facilities that are pro- 
vided the operators to give that ser- 
vice. The human element in our traf- 
fic forces has always been willing and 


ready to respond to reasonable and 
fair treatment, with that added effort 
which is the difference between a 
service that gets by and one that is 
exceptionally good. 

Matters of Wages and Hours 

Are Company Problems 

The other personnel twin of wages 
and hours of work is of equal impor- 
tance with working conditions but of 
no greater importance. Legislative 
enactments are making increasing 
inroads on these issues but the fact 
remains that they are still individual 
company problems. The manager 
should talk these issues over, from 
time to time, with the chief opera- 
tor, having in mind that a contented 
and satisfied force is the best assur- 
ance obtainable that service stand- 
ards can and are being met. 

Just as the grade of 
bound to, or in with, the personnel 
that renders the service, so is the 
wage question bound to the person- 
nel that does the work. The manager 
who serves absentee owners will do 
well to understand and present to the 
proper management the question of 
local operators’ wages in relation to 
the service expectancy of the office. 

In addition to the internal prob- 
lems that affect your traffic forces, 
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“We had THIS set made up for an X-ray specialist.” 


there are external features anc op- 
portunities to be considered for fur- 
ther helping your traffic forces. So 
much: of the success of the traffic 
work depends on the chief ope: ator 
and her judgment and actions that 
every advantage should be take. to 
broaden her abilities and experi: nce. 

The Illinois association holds ‘ raf- 
fic meetings which are a _ sple did 
source of chief operator and operator 
development that should not be « ver- 
looked. Service problems and mu- 
tual enlightenment go hand in hand 
in these meetings. 

Another source of mutual benefit 
and possible service betterment can 
be obtained by seeing to it that vour 
chief operator makes a visit to her 
nearest big office or, if a tributary 
office, to her toll center’s exchange. 
If this nearby big office or toll center 
be a Bell office, I can assure a wel- 
come visit and a profitable discussion 
of any common service problems, 
From experience I know the real 
value that one chief operator gets out 
of a visit to, and sometimes spent 
with, another chief operator in the 
latter’s office. 

To reiterate and sum up some of 
the points made in this discussion: 

(1) Service is the first considera- 
tion of our business. 

(2) All telephone service should be 
as good as it is humanly possible to 
make it. 

(3) The traffic forces play a ma- 
jor part in the giving of telephone 
service. 

(4) Traffic forces are human, just 
like the rest of us, and if all man- 
agers will realize how potent and im- 
portant the human element is in ser- 
vice problems, great good can be 
accomplished. 

(5) The chief operator is the 
head of the traffic organization and 
as such she needs the help and assist- 
ance of her manager in many in- 
stances. Mutual cooperation and 
team play will go a long way toward 
making both jobs more effective and 
easier. 


vy 


Company at Scottsbluff, 
Neb., to Retire Bonds 

A hearing was held October 29 by 
the Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion on the application of the Platte 
Valley Corp., Scottsbluff, 
Neb., for authority to retire $480,400 
of 6 per cent bonds by payment of 
$30,400 in cash, and $450,000 of 4.: 


) 


Telephone 


0 
per cent bonds, running 20 years, with 
annual retirement of $7,000, and calla- 
ble at 102. No one appeared in oppo- 
sition, and the commission directed that 
an order of approval be drawn. 
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Special Washington, D. C., Correspondent for TELEPHONY 


CONTROVERSIES and comments at FCC hearings in radio 
monopoly case reveal some fundamental differences between 
the broadcasters and the FCC relative to the purpose, scope 
and conduct of this investigation. . . . The patent usage issue 
brought up in U. S. Supreme Court case may involve the FCC 
and telephone industry. . . . Pennsylvania legislation, designed 
to outlaw use of telephone and other communication services, 
may be forerunner of legislation at next session of Congress 


VO FAR the FCC investigation 
S into the radio monopoly has not 
aroused the anticipated wide- 
spread interest of either the public 
or the press. In fact, the newspaper 
coverage on the hearings (which was 
appreciable in the beginning when 
RCA’s David Sarnoff was called as 
ar witness) has noticeably slack- 
Prior to the Thanksgiving re- 
cess, attendance at the hearings had 
dwindled to a scant hundred. 

But this should not be taken as an 
indication that the investigation is 
proceeding along dull cut-and-dried 
lines. On the contrary, the bicker- 
ing going on behind the scenes—and, 
occasionally, in front of the scenes— 
betrays some fundamental differ- 
ences between the broadcasters and 
the FCC concerning the purpose, 
scope, and conduct of the investiga- 


et 


ened. 





tion. 


(pm FIRST flare-up came two 
weeks ago when Hugh M. Be- 
ville, Jr., chief statistician for the 
National Broadcasting Co., _ at- 
tempted to put into the record some 
charts showing the economic impor- 
tance of the radio industry in terms 
of consumer income. There were 
also some exhibits containing lauda- 
tory comments by well-known radio 
William J. Dempsey, FCC 
acting counsel, objected to the intro- 
duction of such evidence on grounds 
that it was not related. 
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artists. 


There was a short spirited ex- 
change in which Philip J. Hennessy, 
Jr., NBC attorney—professing that 
his client was only trying to cooper- 
ate with the FCC investigation—said 
challengingly: “If you do not want 
us to be helpful in presenting this 
evidence, you can object.” The com- 
mission finally decided to accept the 
materials for what they were worth, 
over the objection of Mr. Dempsey, 
but the underlying issue is not set- 
tled. 

in other words, this little brush is 
hardly important of itself, but it may 
be significant as an indication that 
the “McNinch faction” of the FCC 
is not going to let the National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcasters run the in- 
vestigation. Young Counselor Demp- 
sey is, of course, a charter member 
of the “McNinch faction.” 

But consider further the admoni- 
tion of Chairman McNinch himself 
in his recent address to a district 
meeting of the National Association 
ot Broadcasters on November 18 at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. He 
told the broadcasters in no uncertain 
terms that while the FCC welcomes 
cooperation from that industry, it 
wants only factual information and 
not hearsay or self-praising state- 
ments “which are too often in the 
manner of after dinner speeches.” 

Chairman McNinch was doubtless 
referring to the same general type 
of evidence which had _ irritated 


his protegé, Mr. Dempsey. Some 
of this latter was a bit sugary 
for average nonpartisan taste; other 
portions were of genuine interest to 
all. For example, there was the 
study prepared by NBC’s chief stat- 
istician, Mr. Beville, showing that 
there are 37,666,666 radio sets oper- 
ated in the United States, or 290 sets 
per 1,000 population, as against 189 
for Denmark, 183 for Great Britain, 
170 for Sweden, 135 for Germany, 
and so on down the line. 

Of course, Chairman McNinch 
doesn’t mean that the FCC is out to 
smear radio or that the investigat- 
ors have “come to bury Caesar, not 
to praise him.” But neither is he 
going to sit by and let the broad- 
casters use the FCC as a national 
sounding board for telling all adver- 
tisers, for example, what a swell me- 
dium the radio is as compared with 
competitive media. 

In short, Chairman McNinch is de- 
termined that the radio investiga- 
tion, such as it is and for what it 
may amount to, is going to be run 
by the FCC and that the commis- 
sioners will not allow the NAB to 
take them by the hands and run 
through a pleasant revival of Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, with 
NAB in the title role. 


ce the lack of interest in 
the FCC radio monopoly investi- 
gation may be attributed to a skep- 











tical attitude on the part of some 
members of the broadcasting indus- 
try who are inclined to the belief 
that the FCC is, consciously or un- 
consciously, running a mere side- 
show or overture to the main 
performance which Congress. will 
undertake by way of an independent 
investigation of both radio and the 
FCC at the next session. 

So they ask themselves: Why get 
worked up over a Federal commis- 
sion that is probably living on bor- 
rowed time itself? Is Congress very 
likely to pay much serious attention 
to anything the FCC does from now 
until the time comes for its own 
medicine? 

But this may turn out to be a very 
erroneous line of reasoning. True, 
ar independent investigation of both 
the radio industry and the FCC 
seems inescapable at the next Con- 
gress; but it is also true that the 
group which makes out the best case 
before the FCC investigation, is 
likely to have a head start on the 
field when the congressional investi- 
gation does get under way. 

As for the fate of the FCC—this 
seems to be an ironical development 
—the very strength of the resur- 
gence of political opposition to the 
administration, registered at the re- 
cent election, is likely to operate in 
favor of the continuation of the FCC 
as presently constituted, notwith- 
standing a baptism of fire at the 
hands of congressional investigators. 

The reason for this paradox is that 
any attempt of the administration 
to make a drastic statutory altera- 
tion in the composition of the FCC 
by reorganization in the direction of 
central (White House) control is 


sure to be defeated in Congress. 
Two months ago there was some 
doubt about this. There isn’t any 
today. 


On the other hand, while the ad- 
ministration is thus powerless to put 
over its own major operation on the 
FCC, it still has plenty of veto power 
over any similar ideas which any in- 
dependent congressmen may have. 
Result: Stalemate and an FCC mud- 
dling along for at least another year 
as now constituted. That is just a 
passing analysis. Subsequent devel- 
opments may change the picture, but 
that is the way it looks today in the 
nation’s capital. It’s like two dogs 
fighting over a bone; the bone often 
survives. 


UT TO GET back to the radio 
investigation: It may turn out 
that the telephone industry has a 
very definite stake in the proceed- 
ings, especially if the FCC investi- 
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COMING 
CONVENTIONS 


Florida Telephone Association, 
Hotel Marion, Ocala, December 
5 and 6. 

Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, Jan- 
uary 24, 25 and 26. 

Oklahoma Telephone 
tion, Oklahoma City, 
and 28. 

Texas Telephone 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, 
23 and 24. 

Kansas Telephone Association, 


Associa- 
March 27 


Association, 
March 22, 


Municipal Auditorium, Junction 
City, March 30 and 31. 
Nebraska Telephone Associa- 


tion, Lincoln Hotel, Lincoln, April 
11 and 12. 

Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Fort Des Moines Ho- 
tel, Des Moines, April 18, 19 and 
20. 

Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 25, 26 and 27. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, May 
10 and 11. 

New York State Telephone As- 
sociation, Hotel Syracuse, Syra- 
cuse, May 23, 24, 25 and 26. 

The Illinois Telephone Associa- 
tion, Pere-Marquette Hotel, Pe- 
oria, June 7 and 8. 











gators pick up the challenge raised 
by the recent decision of the U. S. 
Supreme Court in General Talking 
Pictures Corp. v. Western Electric 
Co. To understand the important 
implications which follow in the 
wake of this decision, here is a 
thumb-nail sketch of the case: 

The appellant company was a man- 
ufacturer of talking picture equip- 
ment which contested the right of 
the owner of a patent to restrict by 
a mere “license notice” any commer- 
cial use made of devices manufac- 
tured under such a patent. In this 
case, the device was a vacuum tube 
amplifier which the Bell System, 
controlling the patent, had attempt- 
ed to limit to use in ordinary ama- 
teur radio broadcast reception. 

During its last term, the U. S. Su- 
preme Court upheld the right of the 
patent owner to limit by such restric- 
tive notice the use made of the de- 
vice even after it had entered the 
channels of retail trade. This caused 
Assistant Attorney General Thur- 
man Arnold (in charge of federal 
anti-trust enforcement) and Justice 


Black to disagree very emphatic lly, 
So the court decided to hear the ase 
over again but the result of the ‘‘re- 
take” is just the same, for the sim- 
ple reason that the practice of 
granting restrictive licenses on pat- 
ent usage is well settled under the 
law. 

Justice Brandeis wrote the major- 
ity opinion with only Justices Black 
and Reed dissenting. Assistant At- 
torney General Arnold had argued 
that public policy demands the avoli- 
tion of all patent restrictions 
“against the public interest.” But 
the court pointed out that in that 
case such reform must be accom- 
plished by affirmative legislative ac- 
tion by Congress. There is nothing 
the courts can do but follow the pat- 
ent laws as they are now enacted 

This dumps the problem right in 
the lap of the FCC. Will it under- 
take to recommend to Congress that 
the patent laws should be so amend- 
ed as to break up restricted patent 
usage whereby such large combina- 
tions as the Bell System and Radio 
Corp. of America can by agreement 
(“patent pools’) sew up the eco- 
nomic control of devices according 
to their employment in various fields 
of communication or allied indus- 
tries, such as talking pictures? 

You may recall that the proposed 
report of the FCC on its special tele- 
phone investigation intimates that 
the Bell System, through its cross- 
licensing of patents, has already ap- 
proached a position of economic dom- 
ination of communications media. 
But the proposed report has as yet 
been approved by only one commis- 
sioner. It is likely that the recent 
U. S. Supreme Court decision will 
move the majority of the FCC to 
okay at least that portion of the 
proposed report which suggests the 
need for Federal legislation to curb 
the patent pools. 


A> FOR the general import of 
the FCC investigation, the 
commission is confronted with a 
complicated situation. Just as the 
struggle between monopoly and com- 
petition is easily seen in the philo- 
sophical repugnance between our 
patent laws and our Sherman Act 
and other anti-trust laws (brought 
out by the majority and dissenting 
opinions in the aforementioned Su- 
preme Court decision), so also this 
basic conflict of economic theory 
runs like a bright red thread through 
various aspects of the radio broad- 
casting industry. 

First, there is the problem arising 
out of the respective positions occu- 
pied between the chain networks and 
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the unaffiliated 
there is the problem arising out of 
the relation between the chain net- 
works and those affiliated but inde- 


stations. Secondly, 


pendent broadcasting station li- 
censees for which the chain networks 
merely function as a program ser- 
vic 

Thirdly, there is the problem aris- 
ing out of the relationship between 
the radio broadcasting industry and 
non-radio industries, such as the 
press, moving pictures, telephone and 
telegraph, and the Association of 
Composers, Authors and Publishers 
(which the radio men accuse of being 
an annoying monopoly in its own 
right). 
astly and most important is the 


public interest which runs to all 
these points and which, over and 
ubove, is concerned with the rela- 


tionship of broadcasting 
education, entertainment, culture, 
and morality. All in all, it’s no soft 
snap the FCC has picked up for a 
“comprehensive investigation.” 

Just as a sample of the complica- 
tions which beset the FCC is the po- 
sition of independent station “‘i- 
censees” which are “affiliated”? with 
the networks only to the extent they 
take their program service. You can 
easily see that any disciplinary ac- 
tion which the FCC might be con- 
strained to take as the result of 
blunders made in the network pro- 
gram would hit, first of all, these 
“independents” who are immediately 
beholden to the FCC for the peri- 
odical continuation of their licenses. 

Needless to say, these indepen- 
dents don’t want to take the responsi- 
bility of editing the program sent to 
them by the networks; but neither 
do they want to have their licenses 
put in jeopardy because of program 
incidents over which they have no 
control. This, as stated before, is 
just a sample of the headaches which 
are bound to accompany any intelli- 
gent investigation of the radio. 


to public 


T HE PENNSYLVANIA _ieg- 
islature, now meeting in a spe- 
cial lame-duck séssion, has rushed 
through to partial enactment two 
bills designed to outlaw the use of 
telephone and other communication 
services in the dissemination of gam- 
bling information. This squeeze play 
—which local Republicans brand as 
an attempted political reprisal 


against a prominent Republican 
backer who is supposed to be en- 
gaged in sporting activity along 


these lines—may not be completed 
for the bills struck a last-minute 
Snag in the Senate after passing the 
House. Their present status is in 
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doubt. Whether this happens or not, 
there is little doubt about the close 
cooperation in this matter between 
the present lame-duck legislature, the 
presently - constituted Pennsylvania 
commission, and the FCC. What’s 
more, this state legislation is very 
probably the forerunner of an at- 
tempt to saddle federal legislation of 
a similar nature upon the telephone 
industry of the nation at the next 
session. 

Here is a passage from the Penn- 
sylvania commission’s opinion in the 
recent racetrack telephone cases in 
that state, which was quoted by FCC 
member Paul Walker in his address 
to the association of state commis- 
sicners at New Orleans on November 
16: 

“It is apparent that federal action 
will be necessary if the real purpose 
of this order is to be effectuated. The 
longer and stronger arm of the fed- 
eral government is therefore sum- 
moned by us to the aid of Pennsyl- 
vania in this effort for proper regula- 
tion of the facilities of interstate 
communications in the interest of 
the public... .” 

Relative to this situation, Commis- 
sioner Walker added his 
ments as follows: 

“At the outset of the telephone 
investigation, the problem of the use 
of telephone wires and facilities in 
so-called sporting news dissemina- 
tion, particularly in race-track gam- 
bling at points distant from the 
track, was before the commission. 
The problem is a serious one, and 
its solution involves much more than 
the mere promotion of law observ- 
ance. ... 

“The Pennsylvania commission is 
undoubtedly right in calling upon all 
the appropriate federal agencies for 
cooperation and assistance. It may 
develop that the matter is not one 
which can be adequately dealt with 
under present laws. If so, Congress 
and the states must provide the nec- 
essary authority by appropriate leg- 
islation.”’ 

Commissioner Walker is by tem- 
perament a God-fearing, church- 
going man, to whom the menace of 
organized gambling communication 
is doubtless a “serious problem.” But 
it may occur to more worldly minds 
in Congress to be a _ strange com- 
mentary on the FCC’s sense of 
awareness as to what problems are 
pressing and what are not, if the 
FCC with all of the real communica- 
tions problems now stacked before it 
in overwhelming quantity, should 
take time out to preach a crusade 
against the bookies. 

The blunt truth of the matter is 


own com- 


that we, as a nation, need a national 
law to prohibit gambling communi- 
cation about as urgently as Santa 
Claus needs an electric razor. One 
would think that in view of the dis- 
astrous experience we had with the 
Eighteenth Amendment, in trying by 
federal legislation to police the 
morals of local communities, there 
would hardly be a serious revival of 
similar attempts for a long time. 

As a practical matter, such a law 
would not of its very nature be en- 
forceable. No government, since the 
dawn of history, ever has succeeded 
in stopping gambling by legislative 
fiat, and no government ever will. 
The only one likely to suffer from 
such a bill would be the telephone 
industry which would have to bear 
the burden of another “‘noble experi- 
ment.” 

It would mean more federal job- 
holders, more government inspectors 
to come poking around your subscrip- 
tion files, more useless reports to 
make out to be sent to Washington, 
more detectives gawking over the 
shoulders of your switchboard oper- 
ators. 

If the federal government is really 
serious about stopping the dreadful 
vice of gambling, it could find no 
better place to start than right here 
at home. Walk out to any Maryland 
racetrack and count the number of 
District of Columbia tags on auto- 
mobiles parked outside; and you will 
understand why Maryland can afford 
more racetracks than any other state 
in the Union—they are supported in 
large part by federal employes. 

The city of Washington is notori- 
ous as a race-horse-crazy town. One 
need not even step out of many large 
government department buildings to 
place a bet on a horse or even to risk 
a few coppers on the “numbers.” 
This is not to suggest that these 
practices are terribly wicked but 
merely to raise the question as to 
why the telephone industry should be 
made to shoulder the burden of a 
holier -than-thou attitude which 
might conceivably disrupt its own 
public relations by incurring popular 
resentment that should more fairly 
be aimed at the government. 

In short, the telephone industry 
has enough problems of its own to 
take care of without being compul- 
sorily sworn in as a special deputy 
to police its own subscribers for do- 
ing something that the very con- 
gressmen in Washington do every 
day without thinking about it. For- 
tunately, there are likely to be 
enough congressmen with this prac- 
tical viewpoint to prevent any such 
legislation from passing. 
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Qthers and Send in the Inder 


JAMES D. BONNAR is manager 
of the Ashtabula (Ohio) Telephone 
Co. while his son, JAMES G. BON- 
NAR, is employed in the engineer- 
ing department of the North Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co. at Galion, Ohio. 

The senior Mr. Bonnar has been 
engaged is the telephone business 
since 1901. After a common school 
education and a year’s studies in 
high school in Ashtabula, where he 
was born, he went to work, as most 
boys of his age did in those days. 
He served a short period as office 
boy for the Ashtabula Telephone 
Co., and in 1902 became trouble- 
shooter. Later he was advanced to 
the post of switchboard man. 

From 1907 to 1909 he was em- 
ployed in the engineering depart- 





JAMES D. BONNAR, manager of the Ashta- 

bula (Ohio) Telephone Co., and his son, 

JAMES GERALD, who is employed in the 

engineering department of the North Elec- 
tric Mfg. Co., at Galion. 


ment of the Ashtabula Telephone 
Co. During the next several years 
he was on the road installing auto- 
manual equipment. He assisted in 
the installations at Warren, Ohio; 
Galesburg, Ill.; Ashtabula, and 
Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio. 

Mr. Bonnar’s next experience, 
from 1913-1915, was with the en- 
gineering department of the Tele- 
phone Improvement Co., of Chicago. 
In 1915 he became wire chief for 
the Ashtabula Telephone Co. Four 
years later he was promoted to the 
position of manager, which he has 
filled ever since. 

The Ashtabula company was or- 
ganized in 1897 and began operating 
a magneto exchange serving 200 
subscribers. In 1902 common bat- 
tery equipment was installed in the 
Ashtabula exchange—one of the first 
lamp signal boards manufactured by 
the North Electric Mfg. Co. Auto- 
manual equipment was installed in 
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a series of articles featuring 
“Fathers and Sons in the In- 
dependent Telephone Indus- 
iy.” Through the publi- 
cation of pictures of fathers 
and sons, with brief biograph- 
ical notes, TELEPHONY is 
introducing these sons—the 
younger generation—to one 
another and to the field in 
general. Photographs and data 
of other eligible fathers and 
sons will be welcomed by 
TELEPHONY for publication 
in this department. 


if THIS IS THE FOURTH of 





the Ashtabula Harbor exchange in 
1909. The following vear the Ash- 
tabula company took over the local 
Bell _ office. In 1911 automanual 
equipment was installed in the com- 
pany’s main office. 

In 1925 the Ashtabula Telephone 
Co. moved its central office equip- 
ment to its present location. The 
erection of the new exchange build- 
ing and the moving of the central 
office equipment from the old to the 
new location without interrupting 
service, Mr. Bonnar states, was one 
of the most interesting undertak- 
ings in the telephone industry in 
which he has figured. He adds that 
the company is serving about 5,000 
stations at the present time as com- 
pared with 5,800 at the peak of its 
development, reached in 1930. 

Mr. Bonnar is president of the 
Ashtabula Chamber of Commerce, 


vice-president of the local Rotary 


club, director of the Y. M. C. A., 





trustee of the public library and q 
member of the vestry of St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church. He is a Mason 
and a member of the Independent 
Pioneer Association of the U. § 

“Our home,” says Mr. Bonnar, “is 
the hobby of members of our [am- 
ily.” 

J. G. BONNAR (better known as 
“Gerald”) was born in Ashtabula, 
December 1, 1911. After graduating 
from the Ashtabula High Schoel, he 
continued his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and the Ohio State 
University. Upon receiving his de- 
gree as B.S. E. E. from the latter in- 
stitution, he was for several years in 
the employ of the Ashtabula Tele- 
phone Co. and the Cincinnati & Sub- 
urban Bell Telephone Co. Since July, 
1936, he has been employed in the 
engineering department of the North 
Electric company. 

v 

OSCAR BURTON, vice-president 
and general manager of the Gulf 
States Telephone Co., Tyler, Texas, 
is proud to let the industry know 
that he has two sons who are now 
engaged in building the foundations 
for careers in the field of telephone 
communications. The elder son, 
MORRIS S., was recently appointed 
by Judge S. A. Lindsey, president of 
the company, as assistant to the gen- 
eral manager of the company. The 
younger son, GEORGE HARRIS, is 
gaining valuable experience as wire 
chief and troubleman in the Gulf 
States company’s Athens exchange. 

OSCAR BURTON has had more 
than 36 years of experience in tele- 


OSCAR BURTON, vice-president and general manager of the Gulf States Telephone Co.. 


Tyler, Texas, and his two sons. MORRIS S. (center) is assistant to the general manager of 
the Gulf States company. GEORGE HARRIS is serving as combination wire chief and trouble- 
man at Athens, Texas. 
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phone work, all of it in the state of 
Texas. His first real telephone ex- 
perience Was as groundman in the 
construction department of the 
Southwestern Telegraph & Tele- 
phone Co., now the Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., in July, 1902. 

Prior to that Mr. Burton, after at- 
tending college for two years, had 
worked for two years for an Inde- 
pendent company in the establish- 
ment of the first exchange at 
Grandview, Johnson county, Texas. 
In this work he acted as lineman’s 
helper and night operator. After 
some four years with the Bell com- 
pany he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of foreman of the construction 
crew. 

On May 10, 1907, he became con- 
struction foreman for the Southern 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., prede- 
cessor of the Gulf States Telephone 
( There followed various promo- 
tions and when the company was re- 
organized as the Gulf States com- 
pany, he was promoted from district 
manager to assistant superintendent, 
with headquarters at Tyler. A few 
years later he was made assistant 
general manager and, upon the re- 
tirement of R. B. Still in 1930, he 
became general manager. 

Mr. Burton for years has been ac- 
tive in state and national association 
work. Since 1934 he has served as 
president of the Texas Telephone 
Association, having served previ- 
ously as secretary-treasurer. He is 
now a member of the board of 
directors of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. 

He is a member of several lodges 
and civic organizations and also a 
member of the board of stewards of 
the Marvin M. E. Church in Tyler. 
He has served several terms as 
chairman of the Tyler City Commis- 
sion and recently retired as presi- 
dent of the local chamber of com- 
merce. 

MORRIS S. BURTON was born in 
Gatesville, Texas, and had his early 
education in Tyler. He took an elec- 
trical engineering course at the 
Texas A. & M. College, graduating in 
June, 1935, with the degree of B.S. 
Immediately thereafter he prepared 
an industrial survey of the city of 
Tyler for the local chamber of com- 
merce. Then he became field super- 
visor in East Texas for all projects 
in WPA District No. 2. 

In July, 1936, he took an engineer- 
ing position with the Texas Tele- 
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FRANK H. WOODS, president of the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been 
associated with the Independent industry for 
35 years. His three sons are also affiliated 
with the industry. As shown above, from left 
to right, they are: HENRY C., of Chicago; 
FRANK H., JR., also of Chicago; and 
THOMAS C., of Lincoln, who is vice-president 
of the Lincoln company. 


phone Co., at Sherman, handling in- 
ductive interference problems. He 
resigned June 1, 1937, to go with the 
Gulf States company at Tyler, being 
recently promoted to the position of 
assistant to the general manager. 

He is an associate member of the 
A.I.E.E. and first lieutenant of the 
O.R.C., Corps of Engineers, U. S. 
Army. 

GEORGE HARRIS BURTON was 
born in Tyler in June, 1914. He pur- 
sued his studies at the Tyler Junior 
College and the Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege. From June 1 to December 31, 
1937, he was employed by the South- 
western Bell Telephone Co. at Dal- 
las as station installer. Since then he 
has been with the Gulf States com- 
pany in various capacities, including 
that of groundman, lineman, cable- 
splicer’s helper and switchboard in- 
staller’s helper. At the present time 
he is serving as combination wire 
chief and troubleman at Athens, 
Texas. 

While in school Harris was active 
in athletics. He recently completed 
a first-aid course conducted by the 
State Safety Commission, winning 
second highest grade in his class. 

v 

FRANK H. WOODS, Lincoln, 

Neb., and his three sons, THOMAS 
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C., of Lincoln, and HENRY C. and 
FRANK H., JR., of Chicago, are 
all affiliated with the Independent 
telephone industry. The father, as 
is well known to the field, is presi- 
dent of the Lincoln (Neb.) Tele 
phone & Telegraph Co. and in years 
past was very active in national 
as well as state Independent associ- 
ation work. 


THOMAS C. WOODS, who is a 
partner in the Lincoln law firm of 
Woods, Aitken & Aitken, is vice- 
president of the Lincoln Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. in charge of legal 
affairs. He is a director of the Asso- 
ciated Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
of Chicago, and of the Peninsular 
Telephone Co., Tampa, Fla. In ad- 
dition to these telephone interests, 
he is on the directorate of the Ad- 
dressograph-Multigraph Corp., of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and of the First 
National Bank, of Lincoln. 

HENRY C. WOODS, a director of 
the Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., is vice-president of the 
Sahara Coal Co., of Chicago, and 
chairman of the Illinois Coal Traf- 
fic Bureau. 

FRANK H. WOODS, JR., a vice- 
president of the Sahard Coal Co., 
Chicago, is a director of the Lincoln 
company, of the Associated com- 
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pany, of the Automatic Electric 
Company and of the Anglo-Cana- 
dian Telephone Co., Montreal, Que., 
Canada. 
FRANK H. 


WOODS, SR., has 


been identified with the Indepen- 
dent telephone industry for 35 
years. He was born February l, 
1868 in Browns Prairie, Boone 


county, Ill. He obtained his college 
education at the University of Ne- 
braska, graduating in 1890 with the 
degrees of B. L. and A. B. Two 
years later he secured his LL.B. 
degree and was admitted to the bar. 

Mr. Woods was one of the incor- 
porators of the Lincoln (Neb.) 


Telephone Co., which began furn- 
ishing telephone service in 1904. 
This was the forerunner of the 
present Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., now operating 130 ex- 
changes and toll lines in an area 
in southeastern Nebraska compris- 
ing about 25,000 square miles with 
a population of approximately half 
a million. The company operates 
more than 65,000 telephones and, in 
addition, furnishes long distance 
service to approximately 25,000 sta- 
tions of connecting companies in that 
territory. 

He served for years as a director 
of old National Independent Tele- 


phone Association, predecessor of 
the United States Independent T+ /e- 
phone Association as well as the 
Nebraska Telephone Association. 
For several terms he served as 
president of the state association, 
In 1910 he was president of the na- 
tional association. 

Mr. Woods was also affiliated 
with several other Independent tele- 
phone companies in the early days. 
His company was the first large 
company to arrange with the Bell 
for division of territory, the Bell 
withdrawing from southeastern Ne- 
braska and the Lincoln company 
withdrawing from other territor 


Keeping Up With Telephony 
In Kentucky 


THE ONLY WAY to improve and strengthen the tele- 
phone or any business is by meeting with others in the 
field to learn their experiences and to obtain the latest 
information, both nationally and in the state. The 
Kentucky association, therefore, held its annual meet- 
ing recently to discuss many current topics, including 
wage-and-hour law and rural electrification 


ATES and tariffs, rural elec- 
R trification, wage-and-hour law, 

and the relationship between 
the commission and the Independent 
companies were among the subjects 
discussed at the annual convention of 
the Kentucky Independent Telephone 
Association held November 17 and 
18 at the Brown Hotel, Louisville. 
About 75 were in attendance during 
the two days and 14 manufacturers 
and suppliers had exhibits. 

The convention sessions were pre- 
sided over by Vice-President S. B. 
Dibble, Jr., of Elizabethtown, who 
made all arrangements for the meet- 
ing, it being impossible for Presi- 
dent J. R. Mathews to be present. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year: President, 
D. H. Lloyd, assistant general man- 
ager, Lexington Telephone Co., 
Lexington; vice-presidents, H. S. 
Poage, Northeastern Telephone Co., 
Augusta, and E. G. Stephenson, Con- 
solidated Telephone Co., Irvine; sec- 
retary-treasurer, S. B. Dibble, Jr., 
manager, Southern Continental Tele- 
phone Co., Elizabethtown. 
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Directors are: Kelly McNish, Ash- 
land Home Telephone Co., Ashland; 
R. O. Crouch, Bardwell Home Tele- 


phone Co., Bardwell; A. A. Demum- 
brum, Demumbrum Telephone Co., 
Mammoth Cave, and John Bircher, 


Meade County Telephone Co. 

When the convention was called to 
order Thursday morning, November 
17, the report of Secretary-Treasurer 
D. H. Lloyd, of Lexington, was pre- 
sented. John Bircher, of Branden- 
burg, a retiring vice-president of the 
association, addressed the convention 
on the REA situation, describing the 
technical difficulties resulting from 
inductive interference to telephone 
sevice because of electric power lines, 
especially in rural communities. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with an address by Judge Thomas B. 
McGregor, of Frankfort, a member 
oi the Kentucky Public Service Com- 
mission, who spoke on “The Relation- 
ship Between the Commission and 
the Independent Companies.” Reduc- 
tions of approximately $4,000,000 in 
utility charges have been effected 
since June, 1934, he stated. 





D. H. LLOYD, Lexington, new president 
of the Kentucky Independent Tele- 
phone Association, is assistant general 
manager of the Lexington Telephone Co. 


“Service charges on all utilities 
have been dropped by about $1,000,- 
000 a year with reduction in tele- 
phone rates accounting for more than 
$750,000 of the total,” Judge Mc- 
Gregor said. 

Of the 429 telephone switchboards 
in Kentucky, 294 are owned by In- 
dependent companies whose custom- 
ers rent 67,500 of the 195,000 tele- 
phones in use in this state, he stated. 

This address was followed by one 
of a humorous nature by C. C. Ous- 
ley, secretary of Associated indus- 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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To Users of 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 
SWITCHING EQUIPMENT 


Automatic Electric relays and switches have earned a well- 
merited reputation for long life and enduring adjustment. This 
is due largely to the fact that over the years we have perfected 
special factory processes which insure lasting qualities under 
the rigorous conditions of daily use. In the assembly of contact 
springs on relay heel pieces, for example, we employ special 
compression jigs, power screwdrivers and heat treating proc- 


esses which it is impractical for the customer to duplicate in 


the field. 


For maximum service and economy, therefore, we urge that 
users of Automatic Electric apparatus, in making replacements 
or changes in contact springs and other similar small parts, 
secure complete factory-built assemblies, rather than attempt 
to replace springs by ordinary hand processes. In this way, 
they will be assured of getting the same trouble-free perform- 


ance that is characteristic of the original installation. 


| AUTOMATICRS ELECTRIC 


MAKERS OF TELEPHONE, SIGNALING AND COMMUNICATION APPARATUS 
d. ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, DESIGNERS AND CONSULTANTS 


ne 





Distributors in U. S. and Possessions: 
AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, U. S. A. 
Export Distributors: AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO., LIMITED 
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OTRUWGER UNIT DESN 


...AND CHANGING TRAFFIC TRENDS 
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This typical Strowger installation shows the extra space customarily provided ¢ 
frame for future expansion. Extra switches are easily slipped into place as 
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iN 
MEETS LOAD FLUCTUATIONS 
SILY, QUICKLY AND ECONOMICALLY 


@ This simplified diagram shows how inter- 
changeable Strowger Automatic Step-by-Step 
units are assembled to form an exchange. 
Installing a Strowger exchange consists largely 
of setting up unit type frames and mounting 
unit type shelves equipped with multiple banks 
and with jack-ended switches in place. Shelves 
and banks are wired at the factory, leaving 
only a relatively small amount of cabling, 
cross connecting, etc., to be done on 
the job. 
This shows clearly the basic reason for 
Strowger flexibility—namely, unit design. 
It is easily seen that such equipment units 
are readily adapted to every variety of 
floor shape or room construction, even 
where the available space is divided 
between different floors. 

Equally important is the ease and 
economy with which subsequent 
additions and changes can be 

made to meet increases and 
changes in load and traffic. Usually 


enough extra shelf space is 





provided originally so that facili- 


AUTOMATIC — ELECTRIC 





ties can be enlarged merely by slip- 
ping additional unit switches into place, 
and changes in relative traffic can be 
quickly met by shifting switches from 
one frame to another, or from one 
exchange to another. Even when unusual 
expansion requires new frames and 
shelves, these are easily and quickly 
installed with very little expense and no 
interruption to service. 

First cost is important, of course. But 
equally so is the cost of future additions 
and changes. It will pay you to study 
carefully whether such changes can be 
met easily, quickly and economically and 
without service interruption, as can be 
done with Strowger Step-by-Step equip- 
ment—or whether they will require you 
to tear your exchange apart completely 
and rebuild and reinstall it again — a 
costly process. Ask for more informa- 
tion on Strowger unit construction — a 


fundamental advantage in design which 





means more profit to you in years 





to come. 
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Virginians Hold Fine Meeting 


SPLENDID ADDRESSES furnish interest as well as 
mental uplift at third annual convention of Virginia 
Independent Telephone Association. New slate of 
officers chosen for ensuing year. Case of Newcastle 
Telephone Co. vs. REA, reviewed by President 


Coggin, 


regarded as a noteworthy association 


accomplishment of the past year. Labor relations, 
safety and other pertinent subjects discussed 


was the third annual convention 

of the Virginia Independent 
Telephone Association, held last 
month in the city of Richmond, with 
an attendance of about 100 persons. 
The meetings were held in the John 
Marshall Hotel. There was an after- 
noon session and a_ banquet on 
November 3, and morning and lunch- 
eon sessions on November 4. 

Fred T. Prufer, of Staunton, gen- 
eral manager of the Clifton Forge- 
Waynesboro Telephone Co., was 
elected president to succeed Rodney 
M. Coggin, of Warsaw, general man- 


[ras the t as well as practical 


ager of the East Coast Telephone 
Co., Ine. 
W. C. Darrow, of Tarboro, N. C., 


commercial manager of the Carolina 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
elected vice-president to succeed 
W. A. Pankey, general manager of 
the Bluefield (W. Va.) Telephone Co. 

Frank Gould, traffic manager of 
the Harrisonburg Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Harrisonburg, was selected 
secretary-treasurer to succeed A. U. 
Meadows, Bristol, Tenn.-Va., general 
plant manager of the Inter-Mountain 
Telephone Co. 

With one exception, the directors 
were all re-elected. W. C. Darrow, 
ot Tarboro, commercial manager of 
the Carolina Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., was chosen to succeed W. N. 
McAnge, Jr., Bristol, Tenn., presi- 
dent of the Inter-Mountain Tele- 
phone Co. The re-elected directors 
are: B. L. Fisher, Martinsville; A. 
U. Meadows, Bristol, Tenn.-Va.; W. 
A. Pankey, Bluefield, W. Va.; Fred 
T. Prufer, Staunton; Fred Switzer, 
Harrisonburg; C. C. Ward, Char- 
lottesville, and Rodney M. Coggin, 
Warsaw. 


was 


The first general session was called 
to order by President Rodney M. 
Coggin Thursday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 3, with more than 100 delegates 
in attendance. The convention was 
extended a welcome to the city of 
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PRESIDENT RODNEY M. COGGIN, of 

Warsaw, general manager of the East 

Coast Telephone Co., Inc., in outlining 

the association's activities of the past 

year, reviewed the New Castle induc- 
tive interference case. 


Richmond by 
Bright. 

In his address the mayor touched 
on many of the historical points of 
interest in and around the city, and 
presented something of the historical 
background of the community. Fred 
T. Prufer of Staunton made the re- 
sponse to Mr. Bright’s address. 

After these preliminaries, the 
whole convention was divided, with 
the chief operators and traffic offi- 
cials retiring to another meeting 
room where a most interesting and 
worthwhile traffic conference was 
conducted. W. E. Sparger, general 
traffic manager of the Virginia Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Charlottes- 
ville, presided. He was assisted by 
A. E. Reynolds, general commercial 
and traffic manager, Inter-Mountain 
Telephone Co., Bristol, and W. C. 
Darrow, commercial manager of the 


Mayor J. Fulmer 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph (o., 
Tarboro, N. C. 

Before the general convention as- 
sembly A. U. Meadows made his re- 


port as secretary-treasurer. It 
showed all companies that were mem- 
bers in 1937, with the exception 


of seven of the smaller companies, 
had paid 1938 membership dues and 
were in good standing. The report 
indicated a very substantial balance 
in the treasury, increased income 
due to better business conditions 
throughout the industry in Virginia, 
and more interest by both the oper- 
ators and manufacturers. 

Mr. Meadows then gave a brief 
review of the activities in his office 
for the past year. 

Following the secretary’s report, 
President Rodney M. Coggin made 
his report, in which he reviewed the 
activities of the association during 
the past year and outlined its ac- 
complishments. He was particularly 
complimentary to the board of direc- 
tors for their wholehearted support. 

The chief accomplishment of the 


association as brought out by Mr. 
Coggin, was the case of the New 
Castle Telephone Co., New Castle, 


against the REA. After reviewing 
the progress of the case step by step, 
Mr. Coggin stated that he thought 
much had been accomplished for tel- 
ephony in Virginia, especially since 
the case was the first ruled upon by 
the state corporation commission. 
The president went into the situation 
with respect to this REA interfer- 
ence very fully and set forth the re- 
sults accomplished. 

Mr. Coggin also gave a resume of 
his activities during the legislative 
session of the General Assembly of 
Virginia during the first part of the 
year, and reported that no legisla- 
tion was passed adversely affecting 
the interest of the telephone oper- 
ators. 


General Discussion 
of Plant Problems 


The general plant conference of 
the afternoon was opened with a dis- 
cussion by Chas. C. Deering, Des 
Moines, Iowa, secretary-treasurer, 
United States Independent Tele- 
phone Association, dealing partic- 
ularly with new developments in the 
matter of REA. Following Mr. Deer- 
ing’s comments, Frank Switzer, gen- 
eral manager of the Harrisonburg 
Mutual Telephone Co., gave a most 
interesting paper entitled “The Situ- 
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... for heavier coatings 


A.S.T.M. tests indicate that the service life of 
zinc coating is in proportion to the weight of the 
zinc. In bethanized strand, the coating weight 
can be varied to meet customers’ requirements. 
Standard coatings are A (corresponding in weight 
to double or extra galvanizing); B (twice as 
heavy as A); C (three times as heavy as A). Even 
heavier coatings are available for special needs. 

This range of coating weights is available 
in no other zinc-coated strand, nor can the 
same protection be equaled at the same price. 


... for perfect uniformity 


Obviously, a thin spot in zine coating, or a 
coating which is off-center, shortens the life of 
strand. Only electrolytically applied zinc coat- 
ings are inevitably uniform. Bethanized strand 
is coated in this way. The zine is deposited 
uniformly around each wire, regardless of the 
weight of coating. 

Bethanized coatings are also uniform in 
respect to the zinc itself. All bethanized coat- 
ings are 99.99-per-cent-pure zinc. They are 
virtually free from any iron contamination. 


... for higher ductility 


Strand is always subjected to a certain amount 
of rough treatment in stringing as ground or 
messenger wire or installing as guys. The more 
ductile the coating is, the less likelihood that 
it will be damaged. 

Zine in a bethanized coating is in the most 
ductile form that can be commercially pro- 
duced. Furthermore, since the zine is bonded 
directly to the steel, without any brittle zinc- 
iron alloy between, it withstands bending or 
flexing without injury. Only an electrically 
coated strand has this toughness. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL 
COMPANY 
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ation in Virginia Resulting from 
REA Activities.” 
Mr. Switzer gave some figures 


showing the total amount of money 
that had been spent in the state by 
REA for the purpose of constructing 
4,000 miles of line to serve 15,000 
customers in 60 of the 100 Virginia 
counties. He covered the situation 
very fully as to the problems that 
REA activities present and suggest- 
ed many ways in which he felt that 


advance planning and cooperation 
with the engineer assigned to an 
REA project could eliminate much 
of the trouble that has been occa- 


sioned by the building of these rural 
electric lines. 
Statistics on REA 
Construction in Virginia 


Picturing the REA situation in 
Virginia, the speaker said that since 
1935 approximately $4,550,000 have 
been spent or allocated to build two 
power plants, to construct 4,000 
miles of line to serve 15,000 custo- 
mers in 60 out of the 100 counties 
in the state through the organiza- 
tion of 12 electric cooperatives. 

Power lines, he said, have been 
built practically overnight with very 
little time for consultation or plan- 
ning, with no ironing out of the con- 


flicts between REA officials them- 
selves, to say nothing of allowing 
any opportunity for consultation 


with telephone companies and other 
utilities already rendering a similar 
service in the state. 

Although, declared Mr. Switzer, 
the REA has conferred with tele- 
phone companies concerned since the 
issuance of an order by the corpora- 
tion commission, in July, adequate 
protection has not been secured. 
Complaints have been registered to 
regulatory bodies in many states 
with the same result: they haven’t 
the power to act. Summarizing the 
situation, he said: 

“All we ask is that we be given an 
opportunity to consult the REA on 
both the physical and service con- 
flicts encountered in construction of 
their lines, in an effort to protect 
lives and property before work is 
done and not after it is completed. 

We should like to see some defi- 
nite specifications adopted and fol- 
lowed up by state regulatory bodies, 
including inspection of lines built 
and lines proposed. I’m sure the 
communication companies would also 
welcome similar specifications and 
inspections of their properties. Put 
us all on the same footing so that 
we know where we stand and so the 
public can obtain services from all 
utilities concerned without fear of 
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property damage, interruption of 
service and damage to life and limb. 

REA is here to stay; we wish 
them success. They are filling a ser- 
vice that apparently others weren’t 
able to give and we hope they will 
come out on two subscribers per mile 
and have no sleet storms. 

We'd like to see more cooperation 
between management and engineer- 
ing. We want to work with them. 
All we ask is a little consideration 
and regard for our rights, our prop- 
erty, and the service we also are try- 
ing to render to the public. 

We may be unduly alarmed. May- 
be we can serve two subscribers per 





SECRETARY - TREASURER A. U. 
MEADOWS, general plant manager of 
the Inter-Mountain Telephone Co., 
Bristol, Tenn.-Va., reported on the 
activities of his office in the past year. 


mile and come out on it. It may be 
that type C construction instead of 
type B will hold up. Long spans and 
light construction may hold a heavy 
sleet. We may have a somewhat dis- 
torted picture of the whole idea but 
we don’t believe it’s altogether our 


fault. We hope that we won’t have 
to go to court. It may be a good 
thing, however. Finally, if there’s 


no solution to the interference on the 
farmers’ grounded service line, we 
may get some new business.” 

E. S. Fox, general plant super- 
visor of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co., Richmond, discussed 
fully and completely the subject of 
“Cable Construction and Mainte- 
nance.”’ 

Mr. Fox and his organization have 
given a great deal of time and study, 
during the past few years, to the 
subject of cable maintenance and he 
brought with him to the convention 
quite an assortment of equipment 
and apparatus used in trouble pre- 


vention cable work. Mr. Fox’s talk 
was most illuminating and instruc- 
tive, and very much appreciated by 
those in attendance. 

Following the plant conference 
there was a brief session by the com- 
mercial people, which was opened 
by R. C. McCann, general traitic 
manager of the Chesapeake & Poto- 
mac Telephone Co., Richmond. His 
subject was “Toll Outlook from a 
Traffic Standpoint.” 

Mr. McCann exhibited numerous 
charts showing past trends in traf- 
fic, what has been done within the 
state to prepare for future growth 
by the addition of more toll circuits. 
He showed the increase in business 
within the state by sections and re- 
viewed the experiences of the tele- 
phone companies in handling the 
Yuletide traffic for 1937. He gave a 
lengthy summary of the difficulties 
experienced in handling these surges 
in traffic and outlined the steps that 
have been taken during the year to 
better prepare Virginia telephone 
companies for handling the Christ- 
mas rush in 1938. 

Thursday evening there was a 
banquet in the ballroom of the John 
Marshall Hotel, with more than 200 
persons present. 

Among the guests of honor was 
James H. Price, governor of Vir- 
ginia, who extended his cordial greet- 
ings to the convention. 

Lloyd B. Wilson, Washington, D. 
C., president of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., was the 
speaker of the evening. His address 
was thoroughly enjoyed by everyone 
present, and his subject might well 
have been termed “A Pledge Ful- 
filled.” 

He took occasion to congratulate 
B. L. Fisher, president of the Lee 
Telephone Co., of Martinsville, on his 
well-deserved election to the presi- 
dency of the United States Independ- 
ent Telephone Association, adding 
that it should be a matter of great 
pride that this honor has come to 
one of the Virginia members. 


The Present Bell and 
Independent Relationship 


Speaking on the announced sub- 
ject, “The Present Relationship Be- 
tween Bell and Independent Compa- 
nies in Virginia,” Mr. Wilson re- 
viewed a bit of telephone history of 
the past 10 years and set forth the 
commitment that had been made of 
giving the best possible service at 
the lowest cost commensurable with 
fair treatment of those rendering 
the service. 

“Even in the old competitive 
days,” said Mr. Wilson, “the Inde- 
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pendent owners were always my 
friends. In the district where I 
worked, in the state, and in the five 
states comprising the Northwestern 
Bell Telephone Co. there were many 
more Independent company ex- 
changes and telephones than were 
operated by the Bell company. Under 
the circumstances I soon learned the 
need and value of cooperation and 
friendship with the Independent 
owners and to appreciate their con- 
tribution to the telephone industry.” 

It is the joint obligation of both 
Independent and Bell compahies, de- 
clared the speaker, to provide the 
best possible service to the people of 
Virginia, not only within the state 
but to other states and to other na- 
tions. This, he said, is only possible 


if good relations and cooperation 
prevail between the Independent 


companies and the Bell groups. 

Before exhibiting a number of 
charts which were an important part 
of his fine contribution to the con- 
vention program, Mr. Wilson said 
that while the data he proposed to 
present would relate largely to the 
business of the Chesapeake & Po- 
tomac company, much of it was typi- 
cal and illustrative of all telephone 
companies; otherwise the results at- 
tained would have been impossible. 

“Your growth in exchange and toll 
business,” he said, “is reflected in 
our toll figures. The quality of your 
service is reflected in our service fig- 
ures, and the ideas and suggestions 
we have obtained from you and in- 
corporated in our practices are re- 
flected in many other figures.” Con- 
tinuing, the speaker said: 

“We hear a great deal these days 
regarding ‘monopoly’. The telephone 
business is so regarded. Approached 
from the standpoint of localities, 
that is quite true because there is no 
point in the state of Virginia where 
the service is duplicated, and this is 
because the people have willed it so. 
They have not wished the inconve- 
nience and bother of two separate 
services and they have decided it was 


foolish to pay two telephone bills 
where one would be sufficient. 
However, approached from the 


standpoint of the state, there is no 
monopoly. In addition to the Bell 
company, there are 97 Independent 
companies operating in Virginia. 
These companies serve 212 exchanges 
and the Bell company 82. They serve 
approximately two-thirds of the 
area of the state as againt one-third 
served by the Chesapeake & Potomac 
company. While it is true that we 
have more telephones, it is because 
we serve more large cities, such as 
Richmond, Norfolk and Roanoke.” 
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The speaker had with him numer- 
ous charts which showed graphically 
the increase in telephones during the 
past decade, the increased local 
usage of the telephone by the public 
and the increase in long distance 
usage. Mr. Wilson showed, also, by 
means of charts that employes are 
working considerably fewer hours 
per week than ten years ago, but that 
they are receiving more pay. 

He showed the effects of ever in- 
creasing taxation, of increased cost 





LLOYD B. 


WILSON, 
D. C., president of the Chesapeake & 
Potomac Telephone Co., presented a 
most interesting address on the sub- 


Washington, 


ject, "The Present Relationship Be- 
tween the Bell and Independent Com- 
panies in Virginia.” 
of doing business by the telephone 
companies, and lowered income on a 
per station basis. The charts which 
he exhibited showed that in spite of 
increased costs of operation, on the 
one hand, and increased production 


and lowered income on the other, 
through the close application of 
good management to the business, 


the net results for those who have 
invested their money in the business 
have been sustained. 

In concluding, Mr. Wilson said 
there had been a smaller proportion- 
ate loss in telephones in the Virginia 
company during the depression than 
in any other Bell System company 
except in the District of Columbia. 
As to why this is true, Mr. Wilson 
said: 

“We have stability of business in 
Virginia, first, because it is a state 
of widely-diversified activity, such 
as agriculture, fruit, stock raising, 
coal mining, manufacturing, and 
shipping. It has its great educa- 
tional institutions and places of his- 
torical interest. It has its tidewater 


section and its mountains. It has 
beautiful scenery, large park areas, 
and fine roads. All of these are not 
only of interest to its people and its 
visitors but exercise a great influ- 
ence on the economic life of the state. 

“Second, Virginia has good guy- 
ernment. The state’s affairs are con- 
ducted on a sound basis. While its 
officials are always alert and aggres- 
sive as to the needs of the state, 
they are not constantly nagging and 
harrassing its institutions and its 
people.” 

Following the address by Mr. Wil- 
son, the convention joined hundreds 
of Richmond citizens in the audito- 
rium of the hotel where Dr. J. 0. 
Perrine, American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., New York City, gave a 
demonstration entitled “Waves, 
Words and Wires.” Altogether, more 
than a thousand people witnessed 
this demonstration which was one of 
the oustanding features of the con- 
vention. 

Upon its conclusion, the telephone 
people re-assembled in the ballroom 
ot the John Marshall Hotel and the 
remainder of the evening was spent 
in dancing and good fellowship. 


Safety Discussion 
at Closing Session 


The Friday morning session of the 
convention opened with a safety dis- 
cussion by James P. Borden, of the 
Virginia Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Charlottesville, one of the state’s 
leaders in the matter of safety work 
who has given much thought and 
study to accident prevention. In this 
connection three reels of motion pic- 


tures were shown, one. entitled 
“Street and Highway Safety”; the 
second, “We Drivers,” and the last 


a comic cartoon on safety, which is 
released by the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. As on several occasions 
in the past, Mr. Borden made a very 
outstanding contribution to the con- 
vention. 

B. L. Fisher, president of the Lee 
Telephone Co., Martinsville, who is 
also president of the United States 
Independent Telephone Association, 
brought greetings from the national 
association to the convention. 

Also present was A. L. Geiger, 
Washington, D. C., general counsel 
of the national association, who made 
some brief remarks on the subject 
of the wage and hour law, setting 
forth the views of the association 
with respect to the application of this 
law to the telephone industry. 

Following Mr. Geiger, Thomas B. 
Morton, of Richmond, state commis- 
sioner of labor, read a most interest- 
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The MASTER Ringing Converter 


WILL SAFEGUARD 
YOUR RINGING | 
SERVICE 


NO MOVING PARTS 


NO VIBRATING 
CONTACTS 


NO ROUTINE 
MAINTENANCE 


NO RADIO 
INTERFERENCE 





MODEL "'S"’ 


PRICE $45.00 


i wi | r 
Gawd Ringing. $5800 Sk For New 
Output 20 Watts, 90 Volts Descriptive Literature 
Operates on 110 Volts A.C. | 
(For loads 40/50 watts, use Model "C". Price $93.50) 


LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION, LORAIN, OHIO| 


Lorain Products Corporation is exclusive manufacturer for use and 
sale in United States. Address foreign inquiries to Automatic 
Electric Sales Co., Ltd., Chicago, III 


SOLD BY LEADING DISTRIBUTORS 








GET THE FULL BENEFIT 
OF YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


You would appreciate TELEPHONY more if 
you systematically saved each copy after you had 
read it. Often, you have no immediate need for 
the information contained in the article you are 
reading, but it will prove invaluable two, four or 
six months later. Requests for back numbers of 
TELEPHONY prove this. 


Realizing that we could be of considerable as- 
sistance to our readers if we could provide an 
easy, simple method of saving the magazine, we 
decided that a binder designed to our purpose 
would do just that very thing. 

We can now offer to our readers a very practi- 
cal binder—one that will enable you to insert each 
magazine into the binder after you have read it, 
without punching or mutilation of any kind. No 
cutting or pasting is necessary. No more dirty, 
torn or dog-eared magazines. The magazines can 
be removed at any time later if desired. You 
have the complete six months file of copies for 
ready reference. 

The binder is made of durable, leather grained 
imitation leather over stiff boards. It would be 
an attractive addition to any home or library. 


You will get full value out of TELEPHONY 
by saving your copies. The binder costs only 
$2.50 and it will last for many years. 

ORDER NOW. 


TELEPHONY PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


608 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
Wabash 8604 
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it's Bethanized 
Telephone Wire 


You can bend bethanized telephone wire flat back upon 
itself, then squeeze the bend hard in a vise . . .The coat- 
ing will not break away from the steel base. 

The electrolytic bethanizing process of applying the 
zinc to the wire is the secret of the toughness and tenacity 
of the coating. Bethanizing puts zinc on so tightly that it 
becomes practically part of the wire—bend-proof, splice- 
proof, twist-proof. 


Consider also these facts: 


1. The bethanized coating is 99.99-per-cent-pure zinc. 
No layer of zinc-iron alloy. 

2. The bethanized coating is absolutely uniform in 
thickness. Applied by electrolysis, it couldn’t help but be. 
Result: no thin spots to give rust an opening. 
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ing paper on “Labor Relations in 
Virginia.” 

Said Mr. Morton, in his introduc- 
tion: 

“Communication is the basis of 
our social and economic order; with- 
out it there could be no group life. 
The people making up _ various 
groups, communities and _ nations 
would be unable to act collectively. 

The. rapid growth of our country 
and the solidarity of our nation 
could not have been possible without 
railroads, telephones and the tele- 
graph. These all combine to consti- 
tute the nervous system, so to speak, 
of our economic and social order and 
supply the means by which the ener- 
gies of individuals and _ various 
groups in the nation are coordinated 
for the attainment of common goals.” 

The speaker called attention to the 
fact that these systems of communi- 
cation not only make possible this 
vast social and economic organization 
but they constitute a large segment 
of it, those employed by the trans- 
portation and communications indus- 
tries numbering 4,500,000 or 9 per 
cent of those gainfully employed. In 
Virginia they number 85,000 and the 
telephone industry alone gives em- 
ployment to about 4,000 persons. 


Employer and Employe 
Rights, Interests Are Same 


Directing attention to the urgency 
that capital and labor and all other 
groups work together for their own 
and the general welfare, Mr. Morton 
said: “If we are to progress economi- 
cally and socially, it must be recog- 
nized that the rights and interests of 
employers and employes are essen- 
tially the same and that policies and 
practices that abuse the employer, 
also injure the workers. ... We must 
all work together toward the common 
objective and abundant life in a 
spirit of tolerance and cooperation.” 

After picturing the abundant life 
toward which all in a democracy are 
striving, he pointed out that there 
are differences of opinion as to how 
these goals may be attained, result- 
ing at times in open conflicts in va- 
rious groups. When such conditions 
occur it is essential to remember, 
said he, that these differences can 
best be solved if representatives of 
all groups concerned sit around a 
conference table in a spirit of toler- 
ance and cooperation and a sincere 
effort to arrive at a fair and equi- 
table solution. 

“I believe,” said Mr. Morton, 
“that this principle is fundamental to 
a satisfactory relationship between 
employers and employes, and no 
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doubt this is the reason why—in the 
transportation and communications 
industries, particularly in the last 
decade—there has been relatively 
satisfactory relationships between 
workers and employers in the indus- 
try.” 

The commissioner of labor remind- 
ed his listeners of the readiness and 
willingness of his department to 
help, at any time, in the settlement 
of grievances or disputes. While 
there is no law in the state on labor 








W. C. DARROW, of Tarboro, N. C.., 

commercial manager of the Carolina 

Telephone & Telegraph Co., was elected 

director and vice-president of the 
Virginia association. 


relations, he added, the last general 
assembly provided for the appoint- 
ment of a labor relations committee 
to study industrial labor relations in 
the state and make recommenda- 
tions. 

The speaker directed attention to 
the new hours law for women, passed 
at the last session of the Virginia 
general assembly, under which fe- 
male employes in factories, work- 
shops, etc., shall be employed not 
more than nine hours a day or 48 
hours a week. When asked for an 
opinion as to whether or not the law 
applied to telephone employes, the 
attorney general ruled that an ex- 
change is a workshop and that wom- 
en employed therein should receive 
the benefit of the statute. 

Pointing out that the state hours 
law does not conflict with the federal 
wage and hour act, Mr. Morton de- 
voted the remainder of his paper to 
an interpretation of the federal 
wage-hour law. 

The next order of business of the 
morning session of the convention 
was the report of committees, chief 
of which was that of the nominating 





Ward, min 
ager of the Virginia Telephone & 


committee. Charles C. 
Telegraph Co., Charlottesville, as 
chairman of this committee 
placed in nomination the names of 
eight men to serve as directors ‘or 
the ensuing year. All of these no 
nees were unanimously elected and 
their names have already been given 
in the opening paragraphs of this 
report. 

With these reports the convention 
adjourned for a luncheon in the Byrd 
room of the John Marshall Hotel dur- 
ing the course of which those pres- 
ent had the privilege of hearing an 
address by Thomas W. Ozlin, chair- 
man of the Virginia State Corpora- 
tion Commission, Richmond. This 
address was one of the outstanding 
features of the convention and was 
deeply appreciated by everyone. 


D 


Independent Telephony 
Commended by Speaker 


Mr. Ozlin set forth the values of 
Independent telephony to the citize 
of the state and the contribution it 
was making to the welfare of the 
commonwealth. He presented the 
commission’s views with respect to 
communication companies, its atti- 
tude toward them and its method of 
dealing with problems that come be- 
fore the commission for hearing. 


The speaker showed a keen appre- 
ciation of the spirit of service that 
motivates and inspires the activities 
ot those associated in any way with 
the telephone industry. Referring to 
the recent New England disaster 
which completely disrupted telephone 
service over a wide area, he noted 
the fact that telephone men in the 
stricken area reported for duty al- 
most before the storm had completed 
its work of destruction; and com- 
panies in other sections loaned the 
services of hundreds and thousands 
of their employes to aid in restoring 
service. 

Mr. Ozlin directed attention to the 
romance of the telephone and to the 
part it plays in radio transmission. 

“There is a certain romance con- 
nected with the telephone business, 
which I am sure has—to a greater 
or less extent—gripped each and 
every one of you,” said he. “You 
must feel that you are a part of a 
great world-wide system for the dis- 
semination of thoughts through the 
spoken word. 

“Now, music is also transmitted 
throughout the world by telephone 
Nations cannot always understand 
the spoken word of other nations, but 
the universal language of music can 
be understood by all. Its melody and 
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ence appeal alike to the heart and 
of people everywhere. It is a 
ndid thing that, in recent years, 
telephone is playing so large a 
in disseminating this universal 
ruage.” 


“he Telephone—One of 
the Wonders of Our Age 


he speaker termed the telephone 
e of the wonders of this wonder- 
age.”” “In this age of marvelous 
unheard of inventions,” said he, 
. there has not yet been any in- 
tion more marvelous or which 
been of greater benefit and value 
he human race than the invention 
the telephone. Its rapid develop- 
and spread throughout the 
ld is one of the wonders of this 
iderful age.” 
lr. Ozlin reviewed the interesting 
romantic early history of the 
phone and pointed with pride to 
present high state of develop- 
in the United States and the 
tension of transoceanic telephone 
vice to nearly every country of 
world. 
Touching upon the telephone sys- 
of Virginia, the speaker said 
it the Bell System has 5,450 miles 
pole lines and the Independent 
mpanies, 8,835 miles, not counting 
few mutual and individually-owned 


nes. The beauty of the whole pic- 


re is, commented the speaker, that 

st of the lines of both systems 

» inter-connected. 

The great need for telephone ser- 
e in rural sections is recognized 
the speaker, who said: 

“While the telephone is a necessity 
ongested centers, it is even more 
in the smaller communities and 

ral sections of the state. It would 
impossible to estimate the miles 
travel saved through the use of 

e telephone or the miles of pole 


nes owned and operated by the vari- 
is telephone companies which you 


ople represent. 
You render service where it is 
st needed, and the position you oc- 
py in this composite telephone pic- 
re is by no means a small and un- 
portant one. You are rendering a 
rvice and producing results of 
ich every one of you may take a 
st pride. 
In our regulation and control of 
public service corporation in this 


tate, if the state corporation com- 


ssion may be said to have shown 
favoritism of one over another, 

has been to the smaller, Indepen- 

nt telephone companies. 

We know that, with some of them, 

is exceedingly difficult to secure 

ugh revenue to justify keeping 
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the lines, the switchboards and the 
telephones in reasonably serviceable 
condition: that some of them are 
conducted without hope of any profit 
whatsoever, but are kept going with 
the sole idea of rendering service to 
people who so badly need it. 

I congratulate you on the job you 
are doing and the spirit which char- 
acterizes the doing of that job.” 

With the conclusion of the lunch- 
eon, the convention adjourned to 
meet a year hence at some time and 
place to be designated by the newly 
elected board of directors. At a meet- 
ing of the newly-elected board of di- 
rectors following the morning ses- 
sion of the convention, officers were 
elected for the ensuing year, as given 
previously. 

7 F 


How Telephone Can Win 
Friends, Increase Sales 
“Every time you telephone a cus- 
tomer you build up or tear down your 
company’s reputation,” according to a 
pamphlet just issued by the New York 
Entitled “You 
Voice,” it 


Telephone Co. Com- 


pany’s points out that 
“through knowing how to use the tele- 
phone skillfully and convincingly, you 
can make every telephone call a chance 
to make a sale or win a friend for yout 
company—and for yourself.” 

More than 86 million telephone con- 
versations, the pamphlet says, are held 
in this country every day—an annual 
total of more than 28 billions, which is 
about twice the number of all letters, 
post cards and telegrams combined. 
How to handle the growing volume of 
telephone calls “with profit to your 
company and to yourself” is discussed 
“as a matter of prime importance to 
every person employed in business.” 

In suggesting good telephone prac 
tices the pamphlet 
points 


summarizes the 
illustrated 
slide-film which has been shown some 
400 times in New York City in recent 


emphasized in an 


months to employe groups totaling more 
than 20,000 persons. 

This is the latest in the series of ex 
cellent pamphlets published by the New 
York Telephone Co. with the object of 
promoting better, greater and more effi- 
cient usage of the telephone. The oth- 
ers in the series are: “You and Your 
Telephone,” which gives essentials of 
good telephone usage; “The Voice with 
a Smile,” 


tary technique of good 


which presents the elemen- 
telephone 
speech; and “Ten Essentials,” a short 
digest of correct telephone habits (TE- 
LEPHONY, September 17). 
these pamphlets may be obtained from 
George B. Wellbaum, general informa- 
tion manager, New York Telephone Co., 
140 West St., New York City, N. Y. 


Copies of 





TYPE 11 
SUBSTATION 
PROTECTOR 


A compact, all-porcelain pro- 
tector of the latest “rosette” 
type which, when closed, has no 
projections or exposed terminals. 
Equipped regularly with 5-am- 
pere glass fuses and Type 2105 
discharge blocks, giving full pro- 
tection against lightning and 
crosses with electric circuits. 





Write for further information 
on this and other Sands pro- 
tective products. 


SANDS PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
Is Made by: 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 





COMPANY 





Distributed by: 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CO 
1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago 


Export Distributors: 
AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES COMPANY, LTD 


Chicago 
RRR LEE LEE TS 
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go modern with 


STEEL 


il dernues and surwiued 








A New "LOW" in 
COST 


A New "HIGH" in 
REVENUE 


A new booth at a low cost 
making available to telephone 
companies a high revenue never 
before possible. Write for de- 
scriptive circular and informa- 
tion. 


SHERRON 
METALLIC CORPORATION | 
1201 Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


National Distributors and Sales Agents 
J. H. BUNNELL & COMPANY 
215 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Prices of Telephone Securities 


( These 
ber 28, are 


nominal quotations 
furnished by W. C 























as of Novem- 
Pitfield & 


Co. Inc., Commerce Building, Kansas City 
Mo.) 
TELEPHONE BONDS 
Bid Asked 
American Utilities Service Corp., 
6s, 1964 . . 71 75 
Ashland Home Telephone Co 
f1os, 1961 . ‘ ; 100 
Associated Public Utilities Corp., 
ree : 68'2 T2% 
Associated Telephone Co Ltd., 
is, 1965 . iLsnneeuee 107 
Associated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., 5'%s, 1955. 75 78 
British ¢ Sota Telephone Co., 
5s, 1960 .. . 106 
‘alifornia Water & Telephone 
Co., 5s, 1965... 2 P 101 103 
Central E lectric & Telephone 
Co., 5s, 1955.. : Siew: 100%, 102 
Cc entre il lowa Telephone Co., 
1947 ns 99 101 
Ce ds ul Telephone Co., of Dela- 
ware, 6s, 1938. 14 17 
Citizens Independent Telephone 
Co., 4%s, 1961. 103-105 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania, 5%s, 1945.. 75 80 
Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 
Wisconsin, 4s, 1966. ‘ .102 104 
Community Te -lephon« Co in- 
come 5s, 194 ; S 12 
Continental ~ REARS Co., 5s, 
1953 . 93 951, 
Cumbe rland Valley Telephone Co., 
5s, 1966..Called Jan. 1, 1939, at 100 
Florida Telephone Corp., 6s, 1945 97 101 
Florida Telephone Corp., 6s, 1954 
second mortgage ee 70 75 
Gary and Company Theodore, 
6% income notes, $5 par... 4 31h, 
Home Telephone & Te legr aph 
Co. of Fort Wayne, Ind., 5's, 
19 TTP Tee Tee ree ae ..105 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. of Fort Wayne Ind., 6s, 
1943. ee . ° . 106 
Illinois Communities Telephone 
Co., 6s, 1949 i’ 61 6d 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., 
5s, 1960 .. 101 10 
Illinois Commercial Telephone Co., 
5s, 1948 . 101 103 
Indiana Associated Telephone Co 
44s, 1965 . 106 
Indiana Central Tel phone Co 
5los, 19388 , F SO S4 
Inland Telephone Co., 68, 1948 S2 S6 
Interstate Telephone Co. of Idaho 
ss, 1961 : 102 104 
Interstate Telephone & Telegraph 
Co Los, 1953 5 97 4g 
havastore Telephone Co is, 1961 54 7 
lowa Illinois Telephone Co is 
dlos, 1949 flat 38 $1 
Jamestown Telephone Corp aS, 
1954 i 104 
Kansas Telephone Co., 6s, 1939 
flat 0 
Keystone Telephone Co. of Phila- 
delphia, 6s, 1951. 1D 8 
Keystone Telephone ( of Phila 
delphia, 5les, 1955 91 4 
La Crosse Telephone Co los 
1948 102 10 
Lexington Telephone Co 6s 
1944 ‘ ‘ 99 101 
Lorain Telephone Co os, 1958 
Called December 1, 1938, at O4 
Mi chigan Associated Telephone 
( . 5s, 1961 104 
Middie western Telephone Co., 6s 
1943 87 90 
Missouri Telephone Co fas 
1961 : ‘ ‘ 10 
Ohio Associated Telephone Co 
tlos, 1966 r 1031 
Ohio Central Telephone Co 6s, 
1947 99 101 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., 
is. 1965 . 106% 108 
Pike County Telephone Co. of 
Indiana, 6s, 1946. flat 50 55 
Pike County Telephone Co. of 
Illinois, 6s, 1939 .102 
Platte Valley Telephone Corp., 
6s, 1947 ‘ Se 103 
an Angelo Telephone Co., 5s, 
e958 caaties . . 102 
Santa Barbara Te concen Co 
34s, 1966 as ee “100 103 
Southwestern Associated ‘Tele - 
pmame Ce... Bh BPGki. cc ucccces 98 102 
Southwestern States Telephone 
CO., GE, FPSB. cccwese. rere 6142 64 
Southwestern States Telephone 
> eS So rere me 57 60 





Bid A d 
Standard Public Service Co., 6s, 
1948 7 
Telephone Bond and Share Com- 
pany, 5s, 195s = 70 
Telephone Service Co. of Ohio 
S, 1953 nea we 
Tri-County Telephone Co flos 
1956 2 103 
United Telephone Co. of Dela- 
ware, 6s, 1948 , S6 
United Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., 5%s, 1953 ‘ 7} 
United Telepho ne & Telegraph 
Co., 6s, 195: _ 99 
Wabash Telephon & tlos, 
1956. . : . 10: 
Warren Ohio Telephone Co 6s, 
1942 Called Nov. 1, 1938, at 
West Coast Telephone Co., 5s 
1953 a 97 
Western F aan & Telephone Co 
101 


raxewensa STOCKS 


Assoc a ited 


$1.2 
Associ ited 
graph Ce 


Associated 


Telephone Co., Ltd., 
24 
Telephone & Tele- 
) 7% first 7 34 
Telephene & Tele- 


graph Co., $6 first 32 


Associated 
graph C« 
Bell Teley 
61%4%, $1 
California 
Co., 6%, 
Central E 
Co., $50 
Communit 
cumulati 





Telephone & Tele- 


»., $4 cumulative.. b 
yhone Co of Penna 

OU pal e 117 ~ 
Water & Telephone 

$25 pa 1 


wlectric & Telephone 
par 3214 
y Telephone Co $2 
ve no par 1 


Commonwealth Telephone Co. of 

Wisconsin, 6 $100 par a5 
Continental Telephone Co 

first . 78 
Continental Telephone Co tle 

first 74 
Empire Telephone Co., 6% cu- 

mulative Class ‘A $25 par 12% 
Florida Telephone Corp., 6% cu- 

mulative, $100 par 28 
Gary and Company Theodore 

first $1.60 pfd 2 
General Telephor Allied Cor] 

1% cenvertibl 94 
General Telephone Corp., $3 con- 

vertible {hl 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Co 

of Fort Wayne, 7%, $50 par 1 
Illinois Commercia Telephone 

Co., $6 : x 59 ‘ 
Interstate Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., first preferred 1, © 44 {8 
Jamestown Telephone Corp ‘ 

cumulatiy $100 par A 100 
Jamestown Telephone Corp., par- 

ticipating pra S100 par 100 
Keystone Telephone Cory $4 cu- 

mulative, no par 
La Crosse Telephone _& 6 

prior 95 
Lexington Telephone Co 61, 

prior 10 | 
Lincoln Telephone Co 6 cu- 

mulative, $100 par 102 10 
Loraine Telephone C 6% cu- 

mulative, $100 par 94 
Middle States Telephone Co. of 

Illinois, 7 : 10 ’ 
Mount Vernor Telephone Cee 

6% cumulative, $100 pat 89 2 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co., 7% 

cumulative 100 
Ohio Central Telephone Co., 7 

first ‘ 50 
Ohio Service Holding Corp., $5 

pfd., $5 par . 34 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 

Co., 6* $100 par 141 145 
Penninsular Telephone Co 7% 

cumulative 110 
Pennsylvania Telephone Corp., 

6% cumulative 110 11 
Rochester Telephone Corp., 642% 

cumulative 112 
The Southwest Telephone Co. of 

Delaware, 7 : ‘ : 4 
Telephone Bond and Share Com- 

pany, 7° first : ‘ae ae 22 
Telephone Bond and Share Com- 

pany, $3 first os 
Telephone Bond and Share Com- 

pany, participating pfd........ 4 
Union Telephone Co., $1.70 pfd 

$25 par — 3 
United Telephone & Electric Cc 

re ee 17 0 
United Telephone & E lectric Co., 

7% cumulative 19 2 
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Bid Asked 
VW en Ohio Telephone Co., 7%, 


) par , new kea i 46 
VW Coast Telephone Co., 6%, 
: DEP ccasedevenscevcecces . 18 21 
W ern Light & Telephone Co., 
» first, $25 par ike Oe 25% 


W onsin Telephone Co., 7% 
) par Sd 117 120 


COMMON STOCKS 


\ ican Telephone & Tele- 

h Co A 147 150 
A ated Telephone & Tele- 

h Co., Class “A” 5 414 
B Telephone Co. of Canada 165 170 


( il Electric & Telephone Co Me 6 
E re Telephone Co ‘ » 

F ia Telephone Corp ‘ 3 6 
Ge il Telephone Corp 15 17 


Bid Asked 
General Telephone Tri Corp 27 30 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


of Fort Wayne, $50 par....... 65 70 
Illinois Bell Telephone Co.......150 155 
International Telephone & Tele- 

graph Corp. ..... Hiicienw~1,- 2a. we 
Investors Telephone Co., $100 par 10 13 


Lincoln Telephone & Telegraph 
Sn Ce Roce 040 2se6 ae 

Middlewestern Telephone Co 1 

Mountain States Telephone & 


Telegraph Co : eve ; 122 125 
New England Telephone & Tele- 

I GO oc vinaddénaayass ~- 9 101 
Northern Ohio Telephone Co.... 75 
Peninsular Telephone Co sae 30 
Telephone Bond and Share Com- 

pany, Come “A 10 se . ne: Se 2% 
Western Light & Telephone Co Sy i 


Keeping Up With Telephony 
In Kentucky 


(Concluded from page 16) 


tries of Kentucky, who used as his 
subject, “Everything but Telephony.” 

The session was concluded with a 
discourse on “Rates and Tariffs’ by 
H. W. Pike, general rates and tariffs 
engineer of the Lexington Telephone 
Co 

Wage and Hour Law; 

Your Telephone Voice 

On the second day the first speaker 
was Louis Pitcher, Chicago, Ill, ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the United 
States Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, who spoke on “National Af- 
fairs” and dealt particularly with the 
wage-and-hour law. He stated that 
application of the new Federal wage- 
hour law to the telephone industry 
would close more than 6,500 ex- 
changes in the country. He said a 
survey showed that many exchanges 





S. B. DIBBLE, JR., Elizabethtown, local 

manager of the Southern Continental 

Telephone Co., was elected secretary- 

treasurer of the Kentucky association at 
the recent convention. 
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were receiving less than $10,000 a 
year each in gross income and could 
not meet competition. 

The national association has asked 
the wage-hour administrator regard- 
ing exemptions of Independent tele- 
phone companies, but no date has 
been set for a hearing. 

Charles C. Deering, Des Moines, 
Iowa, secretary-treasurer of the 
United States Independent Telephone 
Association, also discussed the wage- 
and-hour law and its possible effect 
upon the Independent telephone in- 
dustry. He stated that Independent 
companies operate 12,500 exchanges 
out of a total of 19,200 in the United 
States. “Bell has 16,000,000 sub- 
scribers and the Independents have 
4,000,000,” he said. 

Ben Kilgore, executive secretary, 
Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation, 
made a plea for closer understanding 
and cooperation between the Inde- 
pendent telephone interests and farm- 
ers of Kentucky. Such cooperation 
between farm groups and telephone 
companies had resulted in the instal- 
lation of hundreds of miles of rural 
telephone service in the state, 75 
miles of line recently being strung 
in Oldham county in that way. 

This session was concluded with a 
short talk by C. L. Kirven, Kentucky 
manager of Southern Bell Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., and a showing of 
a sound picture entitled “Your 
Telephone Voice.” 


vy 
Revenue from London’‘s 


Telephone Directory Ads | 


Revenue from display advertising in 
the London telephone directory during 
1937 amounted to $172,865, it was an- 
nounced early in the fall by the British 
Post Office. Special entries brought in 
an additional $257,610. 


TELEPHONE 


PAY 
STATIONS 





DO IT NOW! 


Hundreds of tel ephone 
companies throughout the 
country are receiving Extra 
Revenue every month from 
their Gray Telephone Pay 
Stations. 


This Extra Revenue that 
Gray Pay Stations can and 
will obtain for any tele- 
phone company is Proven 
over many years of service. 
No company is too small to 
benefit ... and none too 
large. Im fact, there is a 
GrayTelephone Pay Station 
made for any telephone 
company requirement. 


Write the Gray Company 
today for assistance in mak- 
ing a pay station survey 
of your community and 
for complete facts about 
Extra Revenue. 


GRAY TELEPHONE 
PAY STATION CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Order Direct or Through 


AMERICAN AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES 
CO., Chicago, Ill. 

GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., INC., New 
York, N. Y. 

KELLOGG SWITCHBOARD & SUPPLY CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 

LEICH SALES CORPORATION, 222 W. 
Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG 
CO., Rochester, New York 

CANADIAN TELEPHONES & SUPPLIES, 
LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver 

NORTHERN ELECTRIC CO., LTD., Halifax, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, 
Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 
Or any other telephone supp'y house 
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Crane, New Chairman of 
Automatic Electric Company 


W. Conrad, president of the Auto- 
matic Electric Company, Chicago, has 
announced the election of J. G. Crane 
as chairman of the board of directors. 
A telephone executive of broad expe- 
rience, Mr. Crane has taken an espe- 
cially active part in the direction of the 
Automatic Electric organization since 





J. G. CRANE, new chairman of board 


of directors of Automatic Electric 
Company, has had more than 35 years 
of varied telephone experience. 


when he was 
vice-president and _ vice-chair- 
man of the board. A. F. Adams, for- 
merly chairman of the board, will con- 


February of this year 


elec ted 


tinue as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, 

Mr. Crane is well known throughout 
the telephone field as an executive of 
exceptional capabilities, having been 
engaged in various phases of the busi- 
For the 


greater part of his career he has been 


ness for more than 35 years. 


associated in various executive capaci- 
with the Theodore Gary and Com- 


pany group of enterprises which in- 
cludes both operating and manufactur- 
ng properties in the United States and 
Canada, as well as other countries. For 


several years he had active charge of 
Telephone Bond and Share Company 
and its many operating subdivisions. 


recent years, because of the grow- 
ing importance and necessity of corre- 
lating manufacturing and sales activi- 
with the problems and needs of 
telephone operating companies, Mr. 
ne has been devoting increasing at- 
tion to manufacturing activities, his 
thorough familiarity with operating re- 
( ements having already proved of 
marked value in this direction. His 
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current election constitutes further rec- 
ognition of the growing importance of 
this policy, and will serve further to 
strengthen the close contact between 
the Automatic company and its many 
customers in the operating field. 

Mr. Crane is also vice-president of 
Theodore Gary and Company and of 
Associated Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and president of the Anglo- 
Canadian Telephone Company. 

vy 
New Vacuum Tube 


for Television 

Speaking before the fall conference 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers and 
the Radio Manufacturing Association 
at Rochester, N. Y., November 14, 
Philip T. Farnsworth, a 
television experiments, 
most recent invention. 


pioneer in 
described his 
He told of pos- 
sibilities of bringing events to homes, 
“as soon as a truck can get to the 
scene,” with his new vacuum tube which 
employs nothing more than a camera 
lens to complete it as a “sight micro- 
phone or an electrical camera.” 

Displaying the tube, he explained 
that, coupled with an F 2.5 lens of nine- 
inch focal length, the device could send 
impulses through a portable transmit- 
ter to a central station for retransmis- 
sion. He called the tube “nothing 
more than the film of a camera.” The 
lens could be interchanged so that a 
“camera” on top of a stadium press box 
could pick up field action with a tele- 
scopic lens. 

The new tube also cuts down the 
amount of light needed in a studio or 
out-of-doors for transmission. 

Two trucks equipped with television 
cameras would be in use on the New 
York World’s Fair grounds, Mr. Farns- 
worth said. These would show the pos- 
sibilities of the television sets which 
are to be put on the market in April, 
1939, priced at $150 up, according to 
announcements of the radio manufac- 
turers. 

The paper he read, entitled “Image 
Amplifier Pick-Up Tubes,” was pre- 
pared by Mr. Farnsworth and his asso- 
ciate, B. C. Gardner, both of the Farns- 
worth Television Co., Inc. 


vy 
An Ohio Watchdog 
Likes Telephone Workers 


Toledo (Ohio) papers report that a 
watchdog at the Chas. B. Driscoll home 
shows a special fondness for telephone 
workers, but has to be held from at- 
tacking gas and electric employes who 
call at the house. 
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Dose 


of the 
Burgess Twin-Six 


Yes, the physical characteristics of 
Burgess Twin-Six Telephone Batteries 
lower your installation costs. No spe- 
cial trips required for replacing the 
Twin-Six Battery. Only two connec- 
tions necessary —so simple even your 
subscribers can install them. 

The exclusive construction of the 
Burgess Twin-Six Battery also saves 
your maintenance dollar. Every cell 
is protected by ‘‘Chrome.”’ It tends to 
prevent the battery being eaten up 
when it isn't in actual service—prolongs 
and protects the life of the battery to 
give you higher working voltage over 
a longer period of time. 


Try Burgess Twin-Sixes, Or- 
der your supply today. Cost 
is only 49c for 3-volt units in 
lots of 30 (57c in Pacific ter- 
ritory). Freight paid to your 
telephone exchanges. 


BURGESS BATTERY 
COMPANY 
FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


BURGESS 





TELEPHONE BATTERIES 











LOOK 


TO 


COOK 


for telephone terminal 
and protection equipment that 
is produced from highest quality 
materials under precision stand- 
ards of manufacture. The result: 
—dquality performance, effective 
protection, long life, low mainte- 
nance cost. So look to Cook! 


TERMINAL AND PROTECTION EQUIPMENT 
COOK ELECTRIC CO. 


2700 Southport Ave., Chicago 





WE USE RAY-O-VAC BATTERIES 
FOR LONGER SUSTAINED SERVICE 


RAY-0-VAC 
COMPANY 


Formerly FRENCH BATTERY CO. 


MADISON - WISCONSIN 





Commission and 
Court Activities 


FCC Radio Hearing Consid- 
ers Programs and Progress 

The hearing on November 22 in the 
FCC investigation of monopoly in radio 
was largely devoted to cross-examina- 
tion of John F. Royal, vice-president 
of the NBC in charge of production. 

A large part of Mr. Royal’s cross- 
examination by FCC Counsel William 
J. Dempsey, which lasted two and a 
half hours, dealt with questions re- 
garding the relationship of the Red 
and the Blue networks of the NBC, 
the competitive involved in 
them, and possible favoritism as to 
program treatment. 

Mr. Royal, who testified on Novem- 


factors 


ber 18 as to the scope of programs, 
said that although he directed pro- 
gram policies, and the same staff gen- 
erally produced sustaining programs 
for the companion networks, he consid- 
ered them highly competitive. 

His testimony was marked by a gen- 
erally heavy atmosphere, except for 
one interlude when there was a laugh 
at the expense of Frank R. MecNinch, 
chairman of the FCC, who himself en- 
joyed the joke. 

Mr. Royal testified that NBC pro- 
grams usually were confined strict- 
ly to allotted time, except when im- 
portant government officials spoke. 
Every one looked at Mr. MeNinch, 
who on a recent program took 37 
minutes to deliver a speech scheduled 
to last 30 minutes. 

Following dismissal of Mr. Royal 
as a witness, the NBC introduced O. B. 
Hanson, vice-president in charge of 
engineering, who began reading a vol- 
uminous work dealing with the develop- 
ment of radio from its earliest stages, 
principally from the engineering stand- 
point. The reading of the manuscript 
of 90 typewritten pages was completed 
on November 23. 

Mr. Hanson argued that the progress 
of broadcasting in less than two 
decades would not have been possible 
without the financial backing which 
only chains could supply. Counsel for 
the commission indicated that this con- 
tention would be disputed. 

Twice Mr. Hanson was interrupted 
by objections to statements to the effect 
that radio progress in a technical sense 
would have been impossible without 
networks. One objection was sustained 
and another was overruled. 

The description of scientific radio ad- 


vancement since 1920 was told by the 
engineer in a graphic manner. 
Operations by which the NBC in co- 
operation with the Radio Corp. of 
America is spending large amounts of 
money to find the means of promoting 
practical television were described. As 
for television, Mr. Hansen said: 
“Little can be accomplished beyond 
the experimental work now in progress 
until an economic solution can be found 
to support it.” 
are working exclusively on television 
experiments for NBC, he said. 


Thirty-five engineers 


vv 
Pennsylvania Legislature's 
Two Gambling Bills 


The Pennsylvania legislature, meet- 
ing in special session, is considering two 
measures introduced November 16, in- 
tended to curb the use of communica- 
tions facilities and broadcasting over 
leased wires in disseminating racing 
results to bookmaking and gambling 
establishments. Only a week before, 
an agreement had been reached be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission and the Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania, the Keystone Tele- 
phone Co. and the Pennsylvania Tele- 
phone furnishing of 
distributing 


Corp. on the 
private line service for 
horse racing news. 

The two bills were sponsored by 
State 
ducted the recent investigation by the 
Senate 
gambling activities in the _ state 
(TELEPHONY of October 29, page 30). 

Bill 67-X makes it illegal to furnish 
telephone and 


Senator Thompson who con- 


judiciary committee into 


telegraph wires and 
services for “the dissemination of in- 
formation in furtherance of gambling” 
and makes it unlawful “for any public 
utility to furnish private wires except 


TELEPHONE BOOTHS 


J, CHURCHILL 
bs CABINET CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 





TELEPHONY 




















NY 





by written contract.” The Pennsyl- 
vapia Public Utility Commission was 
g) n the 
ap; rove all contracts for private wires 


“powers and duty to dis- 


use| for or intended to be used for 
the transmission of information or ad- 
vi in furtherance of gambling.” 


e bill specifies that all such serv- 
ice-, after disapproval by the commis- 
si would be illegal and the dis- 


semination of horse racing information 
ov such wires would be considered 
priiaa facie evidence in the furtherance 


of vambling. 
| 68-X declares that “it shall be 
unlawful for any 


person or persons, 
partnerships, association, firm or cor- 
whatsoever to disseminate, 
transmit, distribute, furnish, advertise, 


spread, print, 


poration 


otherwise 
make known within the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania by means of telephone, 
telegraph, radio, written 
or printed matter or by any other de- 


publish, or 


loudspeaker, 


vice or in any other manner any in- 


formation in furtherance of gambling 
or for gambling purposes.” Any per- 


son or company violating the act would 
be subject to a fine of between $500 
and $5,000 or imprisonment of one to 
three years or both. 

While this latter bill obviously at- 
tempts to throttle every means of com- 
munication from bookmakers and gam- 

places, communications companies 
justified, 


are not under the law, to 


POLES 





a CREOSOTING COMPANY 
Panama, Oklahoma 


CREOSOTED PINE POLES 


OOD PINS BRACKETS 
CROSS ARMS 


CREOSOTED AND PLAIN 








B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Fentrex Butt Treated or Plain 








international Creosoting and Construc- 
tion Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








MacGillis & Gibbs Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.—Northern White and Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
Immediate quotations on request. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finishd 
dar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











Western Red Cedar Company, P. O. 
Box 663, Sandpoint, !daho.—Plain or butt 
eated Western Red Cedar poles. 
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monitor transmissions over 
their facilities. Hence, it may result 
in a court test case if enacted. 

The bill does not outline how tele- 
phone, 


censor or 


radio and telegraph companies 
can be prevented from transmitting 
news on horse races over telephone 
wires, in telegraph code or in regular 
broadcasts. 

vy 
Seattle, Wash., Council 


Favors City Telephone Plan 

The city council judiciary committee 
of Seattle, Wash., recommended unani- 
mously November 17 that the city coun- 
cil ask the state legislature to pass a 
law enabling the city to establish its 
However, the 
proposal to proceed with organization 


own telephone system. 


of a municipal system, before enabling 
legislation is passed, was voted down 
by a majority of the committee. 

Hugh De Lacy, 
diate organization of a municipal sys- 
tem, asserted that action should be 
taken at once “as the best means of 
better 


who proposed imme- 


obtaining cheaper rates and 
service.” 

“Until we do to the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. what we have 
done to the Puget Sound Power & Light 
Co.—establish a municipal competitor 

we won’t have low rates,” Mr. De 
Lacy declared. 

The Pacific Telephone & 
Co. has been seeking authority 


Telegraph 
from 
the Washington Department of Public 
Service to increase rates in order to 
pass on occupational taxes to subscrib- 
ers, claiming that tax imposition by 
Seattle and other Washington cities 
constitutes discrimination. 


vy 
Summary of Commission 
Rulings and Hearings 


Federal Communications Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
November 25: The American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. granted an ad- 
ditional ten days in which to file briefs 
in the FCC telephone investigation. The 
briefs originally had been ordered filed 
by November 25, but the commission 
ordered a ten-day extension on the com- 
pany’s request for two weeks. 


Alabama Public Service Commission 

November 10: Order issued granting 
petitions of the Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. for approval to 
advance rates at Prattville, Greensboro 
and Montevallo upon converting these 
exchanges to dial service. 


Illinois Commerce Commission 

November 29: Oral argument in Chi- 
cago on the commission’s proposed new 
classification of accounts for Class A 
and B telephone utilities. 

November 30: Hearing in Chicago on 
complaint of J. W. Geiger, M.D., 
against the Cedar Point Telephone Co. 
and the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., as 


to transfer from territory of the Cedar 
Point company to territory of Illinois 
Bell company in LaSalle county. 

December 1: Hearing in Chicago on 
application of the Illinois Central Tele- 
phone Co. for an order approving in- 
creased rates for local exchange and 
rural telephone service at Sullivan, to 
be effective upon the installation of 
certain automatic equipment and other 
improvements. 

December 1: Hearing in Chicago on 
application of the Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to sell to The 
Cenacle Convent certain real estate in 
Warrenville, DuPage county. 


Michigan Public Utilities Commission 

November 17: Approval given re- 
vised rules and rates applying to long 
ou furnished by Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Co.; also approved were rules 
and rates applying to a newly ial 
oped retractile cord. T-252-38.17. 

November 17: Certificate of conve- 
nience and necessity granted to the 
Cleveland Valley Telephone Co. T-581- 
38.1. 

November 17: Authority granted to 
the Cleveland Valley Telephone Co. 
(old) to sell, and the Cleveland Valley 
Telephone Co. (new) to purchase the 
assets of the latter. D-3195. 

November 17: Authority granted the 
Ironwood Rural Telephone Co. to file 





Consulting Telephone Engineer 
“Modernization of 
Equipment and Methods 
for Improved Service” 


GARRISON BABCOCK 
1104 Third Avenue, Seattle, Washington 








J.G. WRAY & CO. 


Telephone Engineers 


Specialists in Appraisals, Rate Surveys, 
Financia! Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 


3324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 
35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








COFFEY SYSTEM 


Exclusive Teleph Acc tants 
Systems Installed 
Audits and Special Services 
CENTRAL ACCOUNTING DEPARTMENT 
Lemcke Bidg., Indianapolis 











NOW—ELECTROX 
Current Supply Unit 
for operator's sets at 
a new low price — 
$14.85. No batteries 


needed. 
Sent on Trial 


Schauer Machine Co. 


2060-2068 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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